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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


BAGLEY & KEITH: An Introduction to Teaching... .$1.80 
FREELAND: The Improvement of Teaching 

WAPLES: Procedures in High School Teaching......... 2.00 
IRWIN & MARKS: Fitting the School to the Child..... 2.00 
LA RUE: The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches.. 1.60 
MORGAN: Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child.. 2.00 
HINES: Junior High School Curricula 

THOMAS-TINDAL & MEYERS: Junior High School 


These are a few of the new books on Education for Professional 
Study and General Reading. 
tive catalogue will be sent upon request. 


NEW YORK CITY 


list price 


The complete descrip- 
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By J. Russell Smith 


HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries 
For Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Book II. Regions and Trade 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


When HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, by Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, Professor of Economic 
Geography, Columbia University, was 
announced, educators knew that this se- 
ries was more than anew Geography series. 
In HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, man is the 
central theme. From man the study ra- 
diates. The first book treats of the political 
divisions of the world; the second book 
deals with natural regions. These books, 
more than any other geographic texts, tell 
of human activity, and of the world as the 
home of man. 


Send for illustrated literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building Fy Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 














pees The House That Makes Friend 








—and Keeps Them 


NEW SEATWORK— 


Brand new seatwork and silent reading sets 
that make your daily work easier. Gladly 
recommended by Pennsylvania Supervisors 
and Principals because these sets teach your 
pupils to think constructively and in accord- 
ance with latest accepted teaching principles. 
Variety of uses for each set. For further 
description mail the coupon below to us. 


“HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS” = 


300 four-page pamphlets of new teaching 
ideas and plans, such as “Teaching Little 
Folks Language,” ‘My Grocery Store Arith- 
metic Class,’ ‘‘Discipline,’’ etc., including 
every phase of every elementary school sub- 
ject. Each pamphlet is written by a teach- 
ing authority. Price only 5 cents each, any 
12 for 50 cents. Use coupon below for com- 
plete list of titles. 


eee oe oe ee USE THIS COUPON = = ome = = 
To The Harter School Supply Co., 2049 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to 
me without charge: 
(1 New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog-circular. (Free) 
(_) Newlist of ‘‘‘Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 
(J Freesamples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs, the kind 
my pupils will like. (1 Free Pantograph folder , which describes 
an easy way to make large blackboard or desk maps, drawings, 
pictures and decorations. [) Catalog of new School Plays and 
Entertainments for every grade. (Free) (1) Free Circular de- 
scribing ‘‘The Great Cross Country Auto Race’ which will be a 
great help to me in stimulating interest and attention of my 
pupils. (| Harter’s new Teachers Catalog, which describes and 
— hundreds of good things that every teacher needs. 

ree 
Name 


Address 








The House That Makes Friends 
—and Keeps Them 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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The University of 
Pittsburgh Summer Courses 


will interest 


Teachers and School Executives 


The curriculum includes both profes- 
stonal and academic subjects, leading to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees 


For complete information, address: 


The Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
































GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Summer Term 
OPENS JUNE 23, 1925 





The College provides during the regular 
year and in the summer term unusually wide 
and attractive schedules of courses for teach- 
ers and prospective teachers. Exceptional 
advantages for teachers in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools will be offered in the 
Summer Term. 





Memorial Hall and the new Colonial are 
modern and beautifully appointed dormi- 
tories for men and women. 





The wholesome and healthful surroundings 
and the recreational advantages appeal to 
many. 





For reservations and additional 
information write 


President WEIR C. KETLER, or Registrar 
HAROLD O. WHITE 


Grove City, Pa. 




















PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 29th to August 7th 


The general and special fea- 
tures which have character- 
ized this unique institution 
will be in evidence as usual. 


An illustrated catalog con- 
taining detailed information 
will be issued early in March. 


Address 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 








No. 2 
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73 Fifth Avenue, New York 





JUST PUBLISHED 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By Catherine T. Bryce 


Joint Author of the 
ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES; ALDINE SPELLER; and ALDINE READERS 


HIS MANUAL has been written in response to many requests from teachers and 
supervisors who feel the need 6f a practical approach to the effective use of any 
language series beginning in Grades Three and Four. 

MATERIAL. The book contains much helpful material for the daily language 
period, with interpretative suggestions. Most of this material is based on pupils’ experi- 
ences. In addition, some suitable literature has been used, and lists given for more. 

METHOD. Various methods for using the material in building good speech habits 
are given in detail or are outlined. There are drills and games to aid in the elimination of 
speech errors and the establishment of correct speech habits. There are exercises to check 
errors and to test the progress made in the formation of these important habits. 

MODELS. Type lessons reproduced from actual First and Second Grade classrooms 
constitute a unique and especially helpful feature. 
of attainment in English in Grades One and Two. 

In short, Language Training is designed to foster and establish good speech habits 
while the pupils are still young and before bad habits have been fixed by years of use. 
Teachers will find it concrete, practical, and of definite value. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


These model lessons serve as standards 


- 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 























a | 
EUROPE * 
and Return. 155 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful informa- 
tion apply to S. E. corner Fifteenth 
: and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, or 
aig any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


















ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTIES MARINE COMPANY 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 





SUMMER 
SESSION 











July 6 to August 14, 1925 








All regular college courses 
Primary methods 

The rural school 

Junior high schools 
Secondary education ; 
Educational measurements 
Oral and silent reading 
Public school music 
Public school art 

Coaching of athletics 

Folk dances and games 





The institution that pays attention to 
the requirements of the in- 
dividual teacher. 





For catalog and information address 
ISAAC MILES WRIGHT, Pd.D., Director 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Chas. T. Aikens, President 


HE twenty-second session of 
Summer School, at Susque- 
hanna University, will, begin 

Monday, June 22d, and close 
August 15th. 

The courses arranged for the 1925 Summer 
Session are designed to meet the needs of 
teachers, who may be preparing for standard 
certification or desiring to increase the scope 
of their certificate and ultimately obtain a baccalau- 
reate degree or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- 
lege certificate. 

Special courses in Music, Business and Elocution. 

A strong experienced faculty. Excellent dormitory, 
laboratory and dining room accommodations, in the 
very heart of most delightful physical surroundings. 
Easy access from all points of Pennsylvania, by train 
and electric cars. 


For bulletin and other information regarding Summer 
School address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director of Sum- 
mer School, 504 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

For regular College Catalogue, address Mr. William T. 
Horton, Registrar, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Fall semester of College year will open 
September 16th 











TEMPLE. 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 


University High School 


Summer Session, July 6 to August 14, 1925 


Send for Bulletin 


Phone, Columbia 7600 
































University of Rochester 
SUMMER SESSION 


“A Growing Institution”’ 


A Unit Course In: 


Junior High School Education 
with 
Washington Junior High School 
open as a 
Laboratory School of 500 Pupils 


Immediate Registration necessary to Insure 
Admission to this Course 





Major Courses In: 





Senior High School Administration and 
Supervision 
Elementary School Problems 


Also Courses In: 





Psychology Project Teaching 
Health Education Methods of ,Teaching 
Collegiate Subjects 


TIME RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR 


“All August Free for Vacation” 
June 24 to July 31 





FULL 


Write: 


The Secretary of the Summer Session 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

















l 





Lebanon Valley 


College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—July 31 


Courses for teachers aiming to meet 
certification requirements 


Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees 


Fifty per cent. enrollment increase last year. 
Ideal living conditions. Modern dormitories 
for men and women. Expert chef. Unsur- 
passed table service. Beautiful buildings 
and campus. 

Able faculty. Work fully accredited. Cer- 
tificates accepted by State departments and 
all colleges and universities accepting sum- 
mer work. Expenses moderate. 


Write for bulletin 
Christian R. Gingrich, Secretary 
Annville, Pa. 
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EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASS 


Happiness Which Comes With Security 


EK print the following unsolicited letter by permission of its author in further 
proof of the statement that membership in the Educators Beneficial 
Association brings a feeling of security which is worth while. 





Educators Beneficial Association, 
Lancaster, Penna, 
Gentlemen: 

I thank you for the privilege extended me in being a member of this 
Association. I know of nothing better, nor more just in its disbursements. 
I have never derived any benefits, but I know of very many worthy cases 
where your prompt attention has been a godsend. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIA CONNELL, 
(Supervising Principal, Minersville, Pa.) 











Miss Connell’s letter is unusual. It reveals a number of interesting things. 
In the first place, she has been a member of the Association for more than five 
years, and has never received a penny in benefits. But she continues her mem- 
bership just the same. Why? Because she knows that she is only human, and 
that she is not immune to sickness or accident. Sooner or later, she will need 
our help, and she is happy in the thought that she has made provision for it. 
That’s Prudence. 


In the second place, Miss Connell’s letter also reveals a high professional 
spirit. She is willing to continue the payment of her dues, year after year, so 
that her fellow-teachers, the members of her own profession, may have the same 
much needed help during sickness or accident which she has provided for herself. 
That's Altruism, or Professionalism, or whatever else you may choose to call it. 


During 1924, the Association paid more than $65,000.00 in benefits. During its 
entire existence, it has never rejected a single bona fide claim. It has never been 
sued in the courts for the collection of benefits. Thousands of unsolicited testi- 
monials are on file from its members attesting the splendid treatment they have 
received in the settlement of claims. 


Why not put yourself into Miss Connell’s class? Why not give way to pru- 
dence and assure yourself of the same feeling of security regarding the future 


which she enjoys? Write today! Get the complete story! You will be under 
no obligations. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 














PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August. 


September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at monies rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1921 




















Entered as second-class matter’ 
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4 The Cunarn Way : 


to HUROPE 
Comfortable Travel at Low Cost 


Teachers, students, college men and women, professional people and kindred 
tourists are again offered in the “Cunard Vacation Specials” a notable oppor- 
tunity of visiting Europe comfortably and in congenial company at the lowest 
possible cost. 


and up will pay for the transatlantic round-trip fare— 
two delightful ocean voyages for hardly more than the 


cost of living at home. 
$ and up will pay for an all-inclusive Tour of about three 
weeks to Paris and London and back. 


and up will pay for aslightly longer Tour of Great Britain, 

4 4 1 Ireland and various parts of the continent; a large choice 
of itineraries. 

Tours of longer duration at correspondingly higher rates 


CUNARD VACATION 
SPECIALS 


consist of appropriately rearranged and specially reserved Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions, comprising comfortable, well-ventilated private state-rooms for two or three 
persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty of deck space 
for exercise and recreation; excellent and abundant menus. 


Some 4000 passengers traveled with us in this manner last year. The many com- 
mendatory letters received from them prompted our offer of 


Three Cash Prizes 


of the total amount of $600 for the three best descriptive articles of their actual ex- 
periences on the trip. 


The Three Prize-winning Stories 


have been published in an attractive booklet. A copy will be mailed to anyone 
interested in similar tours. 
Full information and sailing schedules on request. 


Reservations may be made at once. 


CUNARD aw ANCHOR LINES 
op 25 Broadway NEW YORK or Branches and Agencies 
wee eee eee ee eer we bee ee ee axe) | 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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University Building in Historic Washington Square 


New York University 


Summer School, July 7- Aug. 14, 1925 


200 courses 
for Public School Teachers, 


Principals, Supervisors and Administrators 


Credits may be earned toward Baccalaureate and 
Graduate Degrees. 


Special courses in Elementary and Secondary Education, Edu- 
cational Psychology, Educational Sociology, History, Philoso- 
phy of Education, Educational Administration Supervision, 
Normal School Education, Physical Education, Art Education, 
Music Education, Sociology, Personnel Service, Economics, 
Psychology, Public and Social Economy, Government and 
Languages. 

The department of Music Education will be under the direction 
of Professor Hollis Dann, formerly State Supervisor of Music 
of the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction. 


Teachers should note particularly the opportunity presented by 
the School of Education of New York University, through the 
cooperation of the Summer School and the Institute of Educa- 
tion, of carrying their studies beginning in the summer through- 
out the regular year without interruption in their work. 
Provision for comfortable, convenient and inexpensive living 
quarters. Write for further information. 


Address, DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


100 Washington Square New York 
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THE NEW 
MERRILL SPELLER 


Spelling made easy for both teach- 
er and pupil by these features: 


A vocabulary of less than 4000: 
words chosen from the best sur- 
vey lists. 

A special trouble-list of 
than 300 words for 
drill. 

A pre-test scheme that is sim- 
ple and effective. 

A motivated method of presen- 
tation that eclipses in effective- 
ness anything previously at- 
tempted in this line. 


less 
intensive 


Both two-book and three-book 
editions fully cover Pennsylvania 
requirements. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 

















FREE VACATION 


THIS SUMMER TO 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, CALIFORNIA, 
GULF OF MEXICO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
ATLANTIC CITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(You select the date) 
No Soliciting Nothing to Sell 


Send Us a List of Words Formed 
From Letters in the Slogan 


“WHEN EAST MEETS WEST” 


Write Today for FREE List of Twenty- 
five Words and Data 
VACATION 


wero OUTDOORS PICTORIAL 


425 10th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
STRSTR TE PE TESTES 


FREE 








ibe meme RRR 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE GETTYSBURG, PA. 
June 15 to July 31, 1925 


Regular College courses and Professional courses for 
Teachers. For particulars write 


PROF. C. F. SANDERS, Director 














135 Broadway Gettysburg, Pa. 
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GLUEY 
PASTE 


The Children Like It 
Y “th will hear the kids in the school-room say 





they ‘‘like it’? when once you let them use 

Gluey Paste. There is no better indication 
of paste quality than to hear kids praise it—they 
are mighty hard to please. 

Gluey paste is a pure vegetable paste. It dries quick— 
sticks quick and has a grip that holds. Never needs water— 
has a pleasing odor and is creamy white. 

Gluey Paste is economical and cuts expenses for the 3,000 
schools who use it exclusively. It will cut expenses for your 
school too. Send for prices and our big Gluey catalog. 





The Commercial Paste Company 
Dept 17 ~ - Columbus, Ohio 





ee ae nd ~~ mod 
er 
Glu aste 
You will find it will 
pay to specify Gluey on 


NEALE 












your next order of paste. 

Compare Gluey Quality ; 
and prices with other ‘ 
paste—see for yourself 


how Gluey stands out c 








MANVEACTUREO supreme. You can buy : 
ev 
THE ~ . . 

OMMERCIAL , Gluey in tubes or in half 

PASTE C9 


eenscoamanll gallon and gallon jars. 
ono, vw. SA. 





Ask for quotations on 


your requirements. 








It will be appreciated. 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1925 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 29 to Aug. 7 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 15 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, English, 
History, Economics, Drafting and Coal Mining 





Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, Address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















UNIVERSITY SERIES 


World History—Set 28 


O meet a growing demand for one complete 22. Crusading Europe. 
set of maps for the teaching of Ancient, Mod- 24. Industrial and Commercial Europe about 
ern European and World History in a one year 1360. 

course, this set of maps has been carefully selected. 25. Europe and the Near East in 1519. 

No other set of maps are made especially to cover 26. Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 


this field. 27. The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 

2. Ancient Peoples. 28. Europe in 1648. 

3 Ancient Empires. 29. Europe in 1740. 

4. Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 600 B. C. 30. Europe in North America after 1713 and 
5. The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. after 1763. 

6. Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 31. Colonial Empires in 1763. 

7. General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 32. Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 

8 General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 33. Colonial Empires in 1815. 

9. The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 34. Colonial Possessions of World Powers in 1914. 
10 The Roman World, 14 A. D. 35. The nations at War in 1918 

11. The Roman World, 117 A. D. a8 “@he Radas lot Niusone 

12. Rise and Growth of Christianity to 325 A. D. aes Worla C 3 s nis 

13. Migrations to 486 A. D. a ee : 

14 Europe after the Migrations, 526 A. D. 38. Hispanic America—Discovery and _ Settle- 


ments. 


15. General Reference Map of Roman World. “ P k 
39. Hispanic America—Wars of Ind. and Inter- 


16. Mohammedan Conquests at their Height, 


750 A. D. Am. Relations. 
17. Europe at the death of Charlemagne, 814 A.D. 40. South America—Commercial and _ Present 
18. Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. Day. 
19. Early English Kingdoms. 41. Asia—Economic and Industrial. 
20. Norman Conquests in England. 42. Asia—Present Day. 


21. The Spread of Christianity in the Middle 43. Africa—1885-1895 and Present Day. 


Ages. . Europe—Present Day. 

Forty-two Maps. 52 x 40 inches. Edges bound with muslin, 
Price, with Adjustable Steel Stand or Wall Bracket.............. ere ree 
Price, with Adjustable Steel Stand or Wall Bracket, on Muslin...............0.- 108.00 


Wall Bracket folds flat against the wall to either side when maps are not in use. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY 


DEPT. S, 213 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
INVITES YOU 


to consider the program of its SUMMER SESSION before making 
definite plans for summer study. 7 

Perhaps you have seen the Preliminary Announcement. If you 
haven't, let us know. The complete catalogue is about ready and 
contains the most attractive program ever offered the School People 
of Pennsylvania. 


Make sure of your copy by writing to 
H. LAMAR CROSBY, Dir. of the Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
July 6 to August 15, 1925 












































MATHEMATICS 


THAT MEETS 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS 


Four hundred cities and towns in addition to 
one entire state have adopted all or part of 
the SCHORLING-CLARK MATHEMAT- 
ICS SERIES within a year of publication. 
The large number of adoptions, which is evi- 
dence that the series meets school needs, has 
made it necessary within this time to manu- 
facture nearly a half million copies. 


This phenomenal success of the books is a re- 
sult of their thorough trial before publication 
and their careful adjustment to the capaci- 
ties, interests, and needs of children. The 
ideal course in mathematics is contained in 
these books: 


Modern Mathematics: 7th School Year 
Modern Mathematics: 8th School Year 
Modern Algebra: 9th School Year 


Send for a copy of the Booklet 
“Vitalizing Mathematics”’ 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





Tours to Europe 


June to September 


Plan now for your summer in 
Europe! Our European Summer 
School will give you travel and 
study in England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Spain & Egypt. Parties 
leave New York every week in 
June with university teachers in 
charge. A good time with a worth 
while result. 


Also more general University Tours 
and Student Tours. 


Write for Details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation for teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 


Indiana (special courses in Art, Commerce, 
Home Economics and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
Art Education). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 


March, 1925 





wealth agree upon a two year norma! school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 


Opportunities for rec- 
Catalogs 
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Geography and the Higher Citizenship 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, PH.D.* 
Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia University 


WAS born in Paradise—fool’s paradise it 

I proved to be. I refer to that snug and 

comfortable world that existed in mil- 

lions of minds before 1914—that world of 

peaceful progress in which the forces of fi- 

nance, commerce, common sense and good will 

were to prevent any such thing as a world 

war. We were to have enduring peace while 
we worked our society along step by ste 
toward better ends. ‘ 

This paradise of peaceful progress was 
blown to atoms by the World War. 

Will there be other World Wars? Must our 
children or our children’s children be crushed 
by tanks, blown up by air bombs, made insane 
or shaking wrecks by shell shock or permanent 
invalids by inflammatory gases, smothered in 
masses by deadly gas, or made to die in epi- 
demics whose irresistible germs are spread by 
airplane? 

If we have another war, we may have no 
civilization left after it is over. The science 
of destruction was in its infancy during the 
World War. The progress in the art of de- 
struction since 1918 has been swift and ap- 
palling. The World War was a baby in com- 
parison to what applied science can make the 
next war. 

Who won advantage by the last war? What 
nation is better because of it? There is but 
one answer. No nation is a better nation be- 
cause of the World War. The universal result 
was wreckage, sorrow and discontent, with 
satisfaction nowhere to be found. 

It is the task of the higher citizenship to 
arrange the relations of the groups of people 
called nations so that war shall not happen 
again. What can we do to bring this thing 
to pass? I asked myself that question again 
and again, both during the war and after the 
armistice. 

I was doubtless only one of millions who 
had the devastating experience of feeling the 
whole basis of things slip from under us as 
we saw no hope for civilization. Then, one 


* Author of Human Geography, Commerce and Industry, 
and Industrial and Commercial Geography, 





morning in January, 1919, the light of hope 
returned to me. I was restored to membership 
in a progressive civilization, because I thought 
that I saw something reasonable enough to 
hope for and good enough to work for—some- 
thing that might be a way out. My rebirth 
of hope ran like this. In the first years after 
the War all attempts at world organization 
will be bound by compromise. For some dec- 
ades the plans for organization must be feeble, 
and they must undergo numerous changes. 
Sometimes it will seem that even the most 
promising plans can barely exist, much less 
make progress necessary for world peace. It 
seemed to me that twenty-five, perhaps even 
fifty, years would be required to demonstrate 
the success or failure of plans for peace and 
that the deciding factor would be the attitude 
of men’s minds a quarter or a half century 
hence. 

The attitude of mind that will make peace 
secure will be of slow development. Even wars 
do not happen suddenly. War is like fruit. 
The seed is planted, the tree grows and blooms, 
the fruit is set and finally it comes along to 
ripeness. Will men’s minds in twenty-five 
or fifty years ripen into sweet and nutritious 
fruit of peace or the bitter and poisonous fruit 
of war? The answer to that question depends 
largely upon America. The largest single 
factor in this world situation, this world of 
organization—this world of peace or this world 
of continuing anarchy and world war—will be 
the people of the United States. What they 
think and feel and do will almost settle it, 
as it did the World War. Then I saw that 
it was a problem of education, largely a school 
problem. Most of these people whose opinions 
are to decide the future are not yet in the 
schools, most of them indeed are not yet born. 

Then came the question, what can I do to 
affect men’s minds in this coming quarter cen- 
tury or half century of mind-making that will 
be so fateful for the world? 

For a little time I wished that I might again 
be a teacher of history, that I might write 
history text-books for the school children of 
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America. Further thought showed me that 
history was not the most effective avenue. His- 
tory as now organized in our schools deals 
with but a corner of the world; a few countries, 
our own country and its historic roots, leaving 
most of the world as much in the outer dark- 
ness as it appears on a map of the world 
made by the Romans. 


It is through the geography book and the 
geography teacher that the child is introduced 
to his own country and also to the whole world 
with all its countries and all its peoples. The 
geography teacher has a great responsibility 
in introducing the child to his neighbors upon 
this earth. This task has two parts: to teach 
the facts of geography and to encourage an 
attitude of mind. The book carries the body 
of knowledge, but the teacher can give it its 
soul, helping the child to an attitude of mind. 


As a body of knowledge, geography is under- 
going swift advance. Not long ago it was a 
deadly memorizing rote of question and answer, 
with no more explanation than a multiplication 
table. Now each year sees a deepening reali- 
zation that the science of geography is really 
a study of cause and effect, an explanation of 
things, a basis of understanding, a subject 
valuable in finance, manufacturing and trade 
as well as in citizenship and in the higher citi- 
zenship. Not only is an understanding of 
geography a vital part of training for citizen- 
ship in any country but it is the chief oppor- 
tunity in our schools for teaching the higher 
citizenship—the relations, the good relations 
of the nations with each other as nations. 


We teachers know that the children will 
forget most of the facts that we teach them 
about any subject which they do not continue 
to study. But we also know that even after 
many of the facts are gone, there is left a 
residue of wunderstanding—of mental back- 
ground—something of indispensable value well 
recognized in cultural education and even in 
training for business. After many of the facts 
of geography are gone from the mind that 
has studied about foreign countries, there will 
be certain spiritual residues; and here is the 
teachers’ great opportunity to promote the 
higher citizenship. You can help the child, 
indeed, it is impossible that you shall do other 
than help the child toward respect or disrespect 
for other peoples, towards sympathy or antago- 
nism, towards understanding or misunder- 
standing. In other words, we are bound 
whether we wish it or not to help toward 
peace and world organization or help toward 
misunderstanding and war. 
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Respect, Sympathy, Understanding—These Are 
the Great Spiritual Possibilities of the 
Geography Class 
I. Respect 

To have world peace, peoples must learn to 
respect each other. We want to teach the 
children of America to be mentally polite to 
other nations just as we want them to be per- 
sonally polite to their neighbors; then they 
will begin to respect other nations. 

In making children acquainted with foreign 
peoples, we have an instinct to overcome, the 
herd instinct, the instinct for likeness as 
against unlikeness, the instinctive egotism 
which makes us feel that things different from 
our own are not so good as our own. We see 
a bit of this creeping out in the definition of 
the word “barbarian,” which is nothing but 
Greek for “foreigner.” 

One of the greatest verses of Scripture tells 
us to judge not, that we be not judged. The 
geography class is a continual temptation to 
judge, and it is also a continual opportunity 
for the teacher to inculcate a piece of funda- 
mental wisdom, namely, that difference does 
not necessarily mean inferiority or superiority. 
It is a difference for which there is a reason. 
Of course, the first instinct of the youngster 
is the instinct of superiority, which the skill- 
ful teacher will seek to modify with a dose of 
respect. 

The wide open road to teaching respect is 
furnished by the skill of foreign peoples. Look 
at the Eskimo’s boat, made in some cases of 
skins sewed together with sinews and stretched 
around a framework of bones. In this skill- 
fully made boat sits the lone paddler with 
his blouse of waterproof skin bound tightly 
around the opening of the boat, around his 
wrists and neck. If his boat upsets, no water 
can get into it. With a flip of his paddle he 
turns it upright and paddles on. This is one 
of the most marvelous marine creations of 
the human race. We have nothing that can 
rival it; and look at the materials of which it 
is made! 

The examination of the Eskimo’s tackle re- 
veals case after case of skill quite beyond any 
hope of rivalry by the children in our schools. 

Again, we come to the American Indian. 
Nearly every school is within reach at least 
of an Indian arrow head or pictures of Indian 
things. Could the children of the school or 
their parents make these Indian things? No. 


Shall we disrespect the Indian who is our supe- 
rior in certain kinds of handicrafts or shall 
we esteem him as a master workman with 
abilities different from our own? 
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Take the Bushman of Australia. Perhaps 
it will be pointed out that he is one of the 
least intelligent of men, with the lowest so- 
cial organization. But look at the boomerang. 
It is one of the most marvelous missiles in the 
world. Can any of our athletic boys throw 
a boomerang so that it will return to the 
thrower? Or can any of our intelligent ones 
identify tracks as the Bushman can? 

Once the children’s minds are directed in 
these channels, they realize that here (in some 
things) is their superior. 

We can go on this way with all the various 
peoples of the world. Once the teacher has the 
theme, the great idea, the material is at hand 
or easily to be found for the inculcation of 
respect for the skill and for many other 
achievements—German science, French art, 
Chinese and Japanese art, the skill of the South 
American Indian who makes the Panama hat. 

There is always the fact that the child can- 
not do these things, that their parents cannot 
do these things, and we must respect these 
people as our superiors in these particulars 
and therefore entitled to be looked upon with- 
out any concept of inferiority. 


Il. Sympathy 


World peace depends upon sympathy be- 
tween peoples. Antagonism leads to war. 

The commonest basis of human relationships 
outside the family is the fellowship of com- 
mon activity or interest.' We get together as 
teachers, as spectators or players of baseball, 
cards or golf, as breeders of bulldogs, chickens, 
as members of sewing societies, engineering 
societies, horticultural societies, labor unions, 
manufacturers’ associations, etc., etc. 

One of the great facts for the teacher of 
geography is the study of peoples, as people 
engaged in the same jobs as ourselves. Men 
are everywhere making a living, making a 
home, educating their children, making a 
neighborhood and a government. In _ these 
fundamental activities we are like the Eskimo, 
the Bushman, the Indian, the Frenchman, the 
German, the Englishman and the South 
American Indian. We are all fellow crafts- 
men, and it is thrilling to discover these facts. 

Take the simple matter of food. All the 
world is a great group of fellow craftsmen 
who are engaged upon the endless task of feed- 
ing themselves, and the geography class gives 
continual opportunity for comparing the work 
of these differing craftsmen as they seek and 
achieve this common end in so many different 
kinds of places. 
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The farmer in Colorado or Minnesota or 
Maine or Ireland or Germany or Russia digs 
potatoes. This is the same kind of thing as 
the native of the tropic forest country does 
who digs cassava roots or sweet potatoes or 
yams or cultivates his bananas. 

The farmer with his reaper is engaged in 
the same task as is the Hindu or the Chinese 
or Japanese or Filipino who wades about his 
rice paddy, planting and weeding his rice. 
The aim of all is to supply grain for hungry 
populations. 

We have the same chance to create interest 
and sympathy in studying about the clothes, 
food, shelter and tools of all mankind. So also 
with their governments. This is a particularly 
good opportunity to show that perhaps our 
government may be better than theirs, but in 
the next breath we ought to point out where 
our own might be improved. Thus the child 
will gradually get the realization that his 
country is a country which may change for 
the better—a country of progress. No child 
should be allowed to think of: his government 
as finished. He may love his country best, 
but if his love takes the attitude of undue 
superiority over other countries, he becomes 
cocky and a trouble maker. To realize the fact 
that one’s government is still capable of im- 
provement tends to develop sympathy with 
other peoples in this the most difficult of human 
tasks—government, the creation of society. 

The comparison of the craftsmen and of 
the day’s work in our own country and for- 
eign countries will lead almost inevitably to 
the realization—indeed to the proof—that our 
opportunities for making a living are better 
than theirs. - This explains the desire of the 
foreigners to move to this country and brings 
up the question of immigration. 

In this concept lies again the essence of 
sympathy rather than of antagonism. Inci- 
dentally, also, it places upon us the necessity 
of vast good manners to keep antagonism out 
of the hearts of the poorer ones who are shut 
out of this rich Eden. 


Ill. Understanding 

For world peace we must have understand- 
ing. Prejudice leads to war. 

One night my neighbor who likes to call 
himself a “one-hundred-per-cent American” 
walking up the street with me from a lecture 
about a foreign country remarked, “Yes, but 
those foreigners do such foolish things.” That 
is the stuff of which war is made. The for- 
eigners do not do such foolish things. They 
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do such natural things, as we can see if we 
really understand them, their position and 
their problems. The great spiritual and mental 
test for success in the teaching of geography is 
the creation of understanding. We present to 
the child the fact that a foreign people is dif- 
ferent from ourselves. What is his first re- 
action? Does he without understanding judge 
it and dismiss it with a bad name as Wop, 
Dago, Guinea, Greaser, or some such? Or 
does he desire to understand why they are 
different? 


It is easy to see reasons why the Eskimo’s 
house is of skin or snow, why the mountain- 
eer’s house is of wood, that in the desert of 
sun dried brick, that in the tropic forest of 
grass and thatch, in the city of burned brick 
and that in Italy of stone. It is equally true 
that the foreigner has done what he has done 
for what seems to him to be a good reason, 
and it is probably true that if we had been in 
his position we would have done as he has 
done. Were not our ancestors primitive people 
living in the woods in a way that we often 
call “savage” but a short time ago as history 
runs. We believed in witches but day before 
yesterday as history counts time. We have 
changed from this condition chiefly through 
the discovery of new knowledge, which in turn 
has brought us better opportunities. One of 
the interesting things of the world is the 
speed with which other peoples change also 
when new knowledge and new opportunities 
come to them. 


If we know enough geography and enough 
history and enough human nature, we shall 
find that the foreigner is neither queer nor 
foolish, but that he has done very much as we 
would have done under the same circumstances. 
We teachers of geography know that the names 
of capes and mountains will fade from the stu- 
dent’s mind, that many of the rivers and 
capitals will melt into an indistinct haze—that 
many, perhaps most of the facts will be gone 
from our students when, at thirty-five or fifty- 
five years of age they turn their minds into 
the resistless sea of public opinion and their 
votes into the ballot box that decides some 
world crisis. We, the teachers of geography, 
should realize that the frequently recurring 
opportunities of the geography class mean this 
—that to us more than to all other social agen- 
cies combined, is given the power to decide 
whether the future act of the voter shall be 
an act of respect or disrespect, of sympathy 
or antagonism, of understanding or ignorant 
prejudice—whether war shall wreck us all or 
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whether we shall put it into the limbo where 
now the personal duel resides—buried by a 
better method. Now that a better way is 
established the gentleman finds that he can 
get along perfectly well without puncturing 
his fellowman with a rapier or a bullet. 

This opportunity of the geography teacher 
is made even greater than it seems by the fact 
that most adult activities are bent toward 
the realization of desires conceived before the 
age of fifteen years. 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Twelfth Annual meeting of School- 
men’s Week will be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia March 26-28, 
1925. The General Committee in charge of 
this year’s Schoolmen’s Week is constituted 
as follows: 

Representing the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Arthur J. Jones, Chairman; LeRoy A. King, 
Secretary; Daniel E. Owen; James H. S. Bos- 
sard; Edward H. Heffner; and Prof. William 
C. Ash in charge of Vocational Education 
Conferences. 

Representing the Schoolmen of the State: 

Louis Nusbaum, Associate Supt. of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Ezra Lehman, Principal State 
Normal School, Shippensburg; Ben G. Graham, 
New Castle; William W. Evans, Columbia 
County; John H. Tyson, Upper Darby. 

The University of Pennsylvania invites all 
superintendents and principals of schools, 
public and private, representatives of boards 
of education, normal school principals, teach- 
ers of education in normal schools and all 
others interested in the advancement of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania and neighboring states 
to attend these conferences. 

Among the topics to be taken up on the 
program are the following: 

Junior High School programs, Elementary 
School programs, Visual Education, Finance 
programs, Guidance program, Demonstration 
lessons, Unit of Administration for Penna. 
and Teacher Training program, Individualized 
instruction, Rural School programs, Educa- 
tional diagnosis, Demonstrations by Dept. of 
Psychology; Secondary School conferences in 
Art, Commercial Studies, Continuation Schools, 
English, Geography, Greek and Latin, History 
and Social studies, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and Science. 

The general session Saturday morning at 
11:15 will be addressed by prominent edu- 
cators. The program promises to be one of 
the best that has yet been undertaken in con- 
nection with Schoolmen’s Week. 











Martin Grove Brumbaugh Again Directs 
Affairs at Juniata College 





“Tt is not often,” 
said John Henry 
MacCracken, Presi- 
dent of Lafayette 
College at the in- 
auguration of 
President Brum- 
baugh, “that a col- 
lege president is 
the predecessor of 
his successor and 
the successor of his 
predecessor.” Mar- 
tin Grove Brum- 
baugh served as 
president of Juni- 
ata College from 
1895 to 1906 and 
was succeeded by 
his cousin, I. Har- 
vey Brumbaugh. 
The latter is now 
doing’ graduate 
work in Columbia 
University but will 
return to Juniata’ 
College faculty 
next fall to serve 
under his predeces- 
sor and _ succes- 
sor, Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh. Dur- 
ing the period 
1906-1925,  Presi- 
dent Brumbaugh 








and teaching that 
there is a hereafter 
of tremendous sig- 
nificance. This Col- 
lege teaches the 
Supremacy of God, 
the deity of Jesus, 
the power and 
presence of the 
Holy Spirit. It ac- 
cepts without apol- 
ogy the inspiration 
of the Bible and 
’ teaches that it and 
it alone holds in its 
enfolding teachings 
the hope of immor- 
tal life, through 
the _ resurrected 
Christ of the 
world. We shall not 
only endeavor to 
teach right but we 
shall insist that 
our pupils shall do 
right. Socrates was 
assuredly justified 
in his rebuke to the 





served nine years 
as superintendent 
of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, the same time as pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania and four strenuous years as Governor 
of the Commonwealth. 


At the inaugural exercises in Huntingdon, 
January 29 the principal speakers were Josiah 
H. Penniman, President University of Penn- 
sylvania and Martin Grove Brumbaugh. The 
latter said, in part: 


For Juniata College, founded and fostered 
as a seat of Christian learning—rich in service 
to God’s people, I propose to carry on, but I 
need greatly your help that we may here 
maintain the fine traditions of those pious men 
who have achieved by gradual ascent those 
heights which they visioned but could not 
attain. 


Let us consider briefly some of the salient 
objectives of this College, for it is essential 
that any institution dedicated to the higher 
learning should be wisely led. 

First of all, it is a Christian College—dedi- 
cated to the advancement of right living here 
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Martin Grove Brumbaugh 


Athenian youth 
when he said “The 
boys of Athens 
know the right, but the boys of Sparta do the 
right.” Knowledge that is not refined into 
conduct is a curse, not a blessing. 


To carry on in this lofty purpose it is es- 
sential that it remain a small college. We 
have no ambitious dreams or plans for a col- 
lege of many thousands. It is perhaps pru- 
dent to declare that our aim in this respect is 
a college of about five hundred students. We 
purpose to maintain close personal touch with 
our student body. We want to know these 
young men and women. We want to counsel 
with them. We want to enter vitally into their 
life purposes, and help develop those qualities 
of mind and soul that will be received with 
favor in this world and in the next. 

We are not in any sense hostile to those great 
centers of learning, whose students are reck- 
oned by the tens of thousands. We recognize 
the meaning of these as depositories of vital 
material for research work. In this age of 
increasingly widening educational demands, it 
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is necessary to maintain graduate schools and 
specialized technical training. The vast busi- 
ness interests of the country call for this 
training. We shall be content if we can year 
by year forward to these universities those 


that are fitted wisely to pursue the studies and 


the research work there provided. 

We also shall insist upon thorough knowl- 
edge. The function of the elementary school 
is to impart clear knowledge, which is knowing 
the thing and not some other thing for it. In 
the upper grades of the elementary school 
should also be taught related knowledge, which 
is knowing the thing in its relation to other 
things in some system or category of truth. 
In the secondary school should be stressed 
analytic knowledge which is knowing the thing 
in its essential parts. The function of the 
college and the university is to secure thor- 
ough, exhaustive knowledge, which is knowing 
the thing in its causes. This and this only 
is the form of knowing upon which all special- 
ized knowing should rest. We shall not hesi- 
tate to rid ourselves of the student who thinks 
that to be in residence is to be in college. Col- 
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lege is no place for loafers. They poison the 
air and vitiate the atmosphere for those that 
wish to breathe the clear air of industry and 
scholarship. If an education is worth any- 
thing, it is worth working for. It can be 
acquired in no other way. 

Moreover, we shall stoutly resist any dissi- 
pation of the student’s time or energy. The 
business of the student is to secure in college 
all the knowledge and discipline he is capable 
of acquiring. Whatever his maximum is, that 
he should assuredly attain. Otherwise he 
graduates below his best. 

After every great war arises the task of 
rebuilding the finer things of the spirit. If 
this be not done lawlessness runs riot. Finally 
industrial crises sweep the country. If, how- 
ever, a people sense aright the situation there 
arises a great spiritual revival. 

To this constructive service Juniata defi- 
nitely dedicates its complete resources and 
hopes to be counted among those agencies that 
stand in a crisis for law, for country, for 
righteousness. 





THE DEVELOPMENT METHOD IN 
TEACHING READING 
CHARLES S. KNISS 
Supervising Principal Summerhill Township School 
District, Beaverdale, Pa. 

When we survey the field of teaching pri- 
mary reading we are impressed that methods 
have come, have played their part, and have 
given way to newer ideas. At one time we 


were certain that the A, B, C method was the- 


only method by which to teach reading to 
beginners. Now we smile at our simplicity. 
Then came the phonic method, then the word 
method, then the sentence method, then a 
combination of word, phonic and _ sentence 
method. Yet with all this we do not seem to 
get the quick and certain results that many 
school people crave. 

After studying this problem for some time, 
I concluded that our present method as well 
as past methods was pedagogically wrong. I 
concluded that we are using what might be 
called the translation method, i. e., we present 
the idea to the child and then ask him to trans- 
late it over into his field of experience. How- 
ever, the idea may not be in his field of ex- 
perience. In either case whether the idea is 
within or without his field of experience, the 
process is too involved for the ordinary begin- 
ner. As a result he reads words, not ideas and 
thoughts, and his reading is jerky and unex- 
pressive. Finally after hard and arduous labor 
on the part of the teacher, the child may im- 
prove and begin to read fairly well. How- 


ever, it seems to me that perhaps the child 
learns to read not as a result of the method 


but in spite of the method. I am sure that 
is the case with the bright child. 

It occurred to me that instead of using a 
translation method we would reverse the pro- 
cess and try a development method. Instead 
of giving the child ideas and thoughts and 
then having him try to translate these over 
into his own experience, we concluded to draw 
ideas and thoughts from his experiences and 
then show him how these thoughts and ideas 
look in writing and in print. 

We called two of our primary teachers into 
consultation, explained the method to them, 
and told them to give the experiment a thor- 
ough trial. In each room we selected a group 
of children with a low I. Q.—the type that 
never get very far by the conventional methods. 
These two teachers had not progressed very 
far until they became very enthusiastic about 
the new method. This type of children, who 
had heretofore not mastered the chart in one 
year, now mastered words readily and read 
the stories smoothly and with thorough under- 
standing because they had spoken the stories 
out of their experiences before they were 
called to read them. Evidently they were not 
straining themselves to translate words and 
sentences into their field of experience but 
they were reading experiences into words and 
sentences. 

The second year we reviewed all the stories 
with these children and then through the skill 
of the teacher we bent the stories and words 
so as to lead naturally into our basic method 
of reading. These children are now reading 
in the regular reader fluently and with ex- 
pression. 
































Tioga Point Museum and Its School Service 


LOUISE WELLES MURRAY 
Director, Tioga Point Museum, Athens, Pa. 


was established originally to conserve 

local history. It is rich in all that 
pertains to the region and locality and has ac- 
quired foreign collections of considerable edu- 
cational interest. Following the march of 
progress of museums at large, a year ago. it 
instituted school service. 

Previous to this the children of the three 
towns, Athens, Sayre and Waverly, were given 
talks on local history in all grades; groups 
of children with and without teachers visited 
the museum; often one hundred in a day. Last 
year this work took on new significance 
through the co-operation of the faculty of the 
Athens schools, the teacher of American His- 
tory being appointed to arrange with the di- 
rector of the museum a plan of study in ac- 
cordance with regular school courses. 

The museum offered prizes and the teachers 
evolved a unique contest. The writing of 
themes varying from 100 to 1,000 words along 
lines of early local history as illustrated by 
museum collections was made part of the regu- 
lar school work in history and English in 
grades 4, 5,6, 7 and 8. Talks to grade groups 
by the director of the museum introduced the 
work. Museum guide cards, quizzes and games 
were prepared by the museum force; the 
games were played on Saturday afternoons to 
promote familiarity with collections. 

The pupils in the grades chose their own 
topics from suggestive lists. Competition was 
open to high school students but only the junior 
class in American History entered. The di- 
rector of the museum gave a series of talks in 
the museum every two or three weeks during 
the history period, always illustrated with 
curios or old documents from the collections. 
In addition to the seven talks, there were two 
tours of the museum with a view to more care- 
ful study of old records, quizzes having been 
prepared in advance. 

Textile charts were borrowed for one month 
from the State Museum of New Jersey and 
exhibited in museum and library. The Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia furnished raw 
material and similar charts were made, ex- 
ploiting the textile work of our own pioneers. 
(It is proposed to make these this year in the 
schools under geography and art divisions.) 


. i POINT Museum at Athens, Pa. 


Toward the close of the year all this work cul- 
minated in the writing of essays by over 500 
pupils. The history class chose, as their topic 
“What I found in the Museum to help me in 
my school work.” Thirteen cash prizes were 
awarded. 

In addition to this work, loan collections con- 
sisting of Indian artifacts, minerals, woods, 
shells, etc., were sent into both Athens and 
Sayre schools in small cabinet cases. Small 
collections were prepared and offered to the 
thirteen rural schools of the locality. The 
class in home economics was brought to the 
museum for special exhibits in flax, cotton and 
wool, showing implements and spinning wheels, 
with talks by custodians. A fine silk exhibit 
prepared in Italy was loaned to the schools. 
Groups of teachers visited the museum to fa- 
miliarize themselves with collections, and many 
helpful pamphlets and pictures were loaned to 
them. In the Colonial Room “Playing Pi- 
oneer” as reported in “Museum Work” fasci- 
nated the pupils of fourth and fifth grades. 


It is the kind of work that every state de- 
partment of public instruction should recom- 
mend to teachers at large. All illustrative ma- 
terial is a help and not a burden as so many 
teachers think. “Objects that can be seen 
and felt are to the child the realities of life.” 
The great characters of history become human 
when a boy can take in his hand the field 
glass or spur used by George Washington. 


It is almost sixty years since Dr. Goode 
of the Smithsonian Institution said “Museums 
must be transformed from cemeteries of bric- 
a-brac to nurseries of living thought” and yet 
it is only now that America sees that museums 
may aid in the advance of civilization. “Stor- 
age houses in the past, they are now becoming 
storage batteries of Americanism, their ulti- 
mate object the making of better Americans.” 


‘It is theirs to teach the new comers through the 


eye rather than the ear all the steps and 
stages of civilization peculiar to our country. 
It has been truly said that “the tangible arti- 
facts of past life in America are a more ef- 
ficient means to this end than miles of well 
packed shelves of books.” All educators should 
study the possibilities of museums as exploited 
today. 





EDITORIAL SECTION 


PRESIDENT JESSIE GRAY ADDRESSES 
THE READING CITY INSTITUTE 


President Jessie Gray’s first official address 
as President of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association was given before 571 Read- 
ing teachers at the Reading Institute held at 
the High School for Boys February 2. 

In that address Miss Gray made very clear 
two fundamental principles of her credo as 
a professional teacher. First, her belief in 
the work of the classroom teacher—its tre- 
mendous importance as an influence for world 
development, its idealism, its capacity for ex- 
pansion with the growth of the teacher. And 
second, her belief in the P. S. E. A. as an 
organization, working in which and through 
which teachers come to a better understanding 
of their profession and to a higher respect and 
enthusiasm for their work. 

In speaking of the teacher’s work Miss Gray 
used pithy and vigorous sentences. ‘‘Teach- 
ing,” she said, “is the art of living projected 
into futurity through influence.” Again, 
“Teaching is shaping soul stuff.” And yet 
again, “Teaching is human _ Burbanking.” 
“Teaching is grappling with materials and 
making them feel the eternal. The unrest 
and turbulence of our present day is not a 
handicap—it is a challenge—and we wrong 
ourselves to be resentful of the rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough.” Miss Gray 
urged that difficulties and mistakes be accepted 
as challenges to new effort. “It is inevitable 
that sometimes we zig where we should zag.” 

Dwelling on the great influence of the 
teacher upon the taught Miss Gray spoke of 
that influence as literally a “flowing in”—a 
linking of the teacher’s past with its experi- 
ence, to the child’s future with its opportuni- 
ties. “Teachers are trellises on which young 
lives climb and grow until they have strength 
to go on alone. . . . . The child has one foot 
in the realm of things and the other in the 
realm of the spirit. When he is lifted from 
dependence on things to independence he is no 
longer ours; he is launched into a wider life 
of usefulness that separates his life from ours 
physically but as surely unites him to us eter- 
nally and spiritually as a part of our soul. 
The child’s soul has a mother no less than his 
body and to share in that larger, more blessed 
motherhood must content us for our labor of 
spelling and arithmetic and drudgery of sta- 
tistics. It is my belief that only the teacher 
who realizes this can guard the future of the 
individual and the State.” 

Miss Gray urged the teachers to keep them- 
selves fit for work by whole-hearted play. “We 
need to have time for meditation, for assimi- 
lation and for elimination. We are very often 
improved by what we weed out. Take your 
play as earnestly as you take your work.” 
She advocated recreations that require activity 
—hiking, swimming, rowing, tennis. 

In speaking to the supervisors, Miss Gray 
said, “May I say that your good advice to us 
is most helpful when wrapped up in a smile. 


I know from experience the difference between 
going gladly to the office and going wondering 
on the way down what I had done wrong. 
There is a lot in a smile.” 

“Whenever people meet and do something 
happily together there is something finer as 
a result than the concrete pleasures they enjoy 
—a constructive energy is formed that pre- 
vents misunderstanding and failure.” Thus 
did President Gray introduce her discussion 
of the purpose and accomplishments of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
She defined the Association as “a democracy 
of helpful happiness that gets us all together 
professionally, a democracy that helps to lib- 
erate a finer thing than the concrete work it 
puts its hand on.” 

Miss Gray then spoke of the State Associa- 
tion as a democracy made up of 98.8 per cent 
of the teachers of the State representing 230 
local branches. She explained how these local 
branches elect delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates where the president, the second vice- 
president and the committees on resolutions 
and legislation are elected and the policies of 
the association are determined; how the mem- 
bers of the Association according to their par- 
ticular work associate themselves with one or 
another of the ten departments and fourteen 
round tables; how the presidents of the ten 
departments and the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the association form an executive coun- 
cil, which meets during the year to perform 
necessary business of the Association. 

“Good government exists where those at 
home are happy and those that are afar are 
attracted.” Miss Gray expressed her desire to 
fulfill this ideal of good government in the 
direction of the affairs of the P. S. E. A. 
during 1925. 

Superintendent Tanger followed Miss Gray 
on the program. He made a graphic presen- 
tation of I. H. Dennis’ recent survey of the 
Reading schools by showing slides of various 
tables, charts and data illustrating Reading’s 
industrial situation and vocational opportuni- 
ties. 

Walter S. Frees, president of the Reading 
Teachers’ Association, urged the Reading 
teachers to increase their enrollment in the 
National Association. 

No better illustration of the trinity of local, 
State and National Education Associations 
could be found than that revealed in the spirit 
at the Reading Institute where each division 
was in evidence, fulfilling a part in the com- 
mon purpose for which each is working—the 
upbuilding of the Public School System of 
America. 





BOUND VOLUME FOR 1924-25 
Our printing office is setting aside 200 copies 
of the JouRNAL each month for binding. In 
June bound volumes, September 1924 to June 


_ 1925, inclusive will be available at $2.50. 


Make your reservation for a copy today. Head- 
quarters, 10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg. 
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THE RETIREMENT LAW IS SOUND 


In regard to the Constitutionality of our 
Retirement Law the following may be of in- 
terest. 

The Public School Employes’ Retirement Law 
differs from the Old Age Pension Law in cer- 
tain very important particulars: 

1. The Teachers’ Retirement Law was de- 
signed for the purpose of improving the school 
system—not for the private gain of any in- 
dividual or community, nor for the care of the 
poor or indigent. 

2. A very vital factor in determining the 
amount of the retirement allowance of any 
school employe is the number of years of ser- 
vice rendered. It, therefore, is in a sense 
“deferred pay” for those years of service. 

3. Membership in the Retirement Associa- 
tion is in the nature of a mutual agreement 
among State, districts and school employes, 
which agreement is as much a part of the 
contract for the service of the employe as is 
his salary. 

a. Approximately 40,000 out of 57,000, or 
by far the large majority of the members of 
the Retirement Association are “new entrant” 
members and therefore were required, as a 
condition of their appointment, to become 
members. This “condition of appointment” is 
essentially a contract in which employe and 
State mutually agree to contribute to a fund 
from which retirement allowances are to be 
paid in accordance with definite rules set down 
in the law. 

b. The remaining 17,000 are “present em- 
ployes” who became members of the system 
voluntarily but to whom the privilege was ex- 
tended of becoming members provided they 
sign agreements similar to those prescribed 
for all “new entrants.” 

4. Disability and superannuation allow- 
ances are not pensions or gratuities; they are 
the benefits of insurance against life hazards 
jointly purchased by public and public em- 
ploye. 

While it is impossible to forecast what the 
decision would be if the constitutionality of 
our Retirement Law were tested in the Courts, 
the above statements would seem to make an 
adverse decision unlikely. In fact, it seems 
quite apparent that Justice Kephart had in 
mind our Retirement Law among others when 
he stated, “The basis on which these acts are 
founded is neither charitable nor benevolent; 
they are founded on faithful, valuable services 
actually rendered to the Commonwealth over a 
long period of years, under a system of classi- 
fication which the Legislature has considered 
reasonable. These appropriations are for de- 
layed compensation for these years of con- 
tinued service actually given in the perform- 
ance of public duties in their respective capaci- 
ties, with the quality of right and obligation 
in its concept. It is compensation for the 
hazard of long continued public employment.” 

Some of these points have been tested out 
with regard to Teacher Retirement Laws in 
other states: 
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In a test case before the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, Justice Owen points out 

1. That an understanding of the spirit and 
purpose of the law is helpful in determining 
its constitutionality. 

2: That teacher retirement laws are de- 
signed to promote and do promote a more ef- 
ficient educational system. 

3. That the legislature may adopt any and 
all measures which in its judgment will pro- 
mote the efficiency of the schools of the state 
unless prohibited by some express provision. 

4. That teacher retirement laws do not con- 
stitute an appropriation of public funds to a 
private purpose. In support of this, he cites 
the following cases where the Court has given 
a similar opinion: Trumper V. School District, 
(Mont.) 173 Pac. 946; State V. Hauge, (N. 
D.) 164 N. W. 289; Fellows V. Connoly (Mich.) 
160 N. W. 581; Pearce V. Board of Education 
(N. J.) 89 Atl. 1026. 

In a case before the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, Justice Brooks said, “Public interest 
is subserved, not only by inducing persons 
who are not in the public service to enter, but 
as well as in inducing competent persons al- 
ready in public employment to continue in it 


-and to render better service, so that they may 


secure such continuance. Teaching should be 
made a vocation instead of a stepping stone to 
another profession and anything which tends 
to make the present educational force so re- 
gard it is a distinct public benefit.”—Reuben 


f. Shaw. 





THE GOVERNOR’S BUDGET 

The budget of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania for the biennium 1925-27 submitted 
by Governor Gifford Pinchot to the 1925 Gen- 
eral Assembly is based upon an estimated 
revenue of $132,850,000. 

In the last biennium there was paid out of 
the General Fund for educational purposes 
$42,346,288, or 41% of the General Fund of 
that biennium. In the present two years the 
State will spend from the General Fund for 
educational purposes $57,683,475, or 46.9% of 
the General Fund for this biennium. The 
budget recommends $65,640,263, or 52.2% of 
the General Fund for the next biennium. In- 
cluding special funds and Federal aid, the 
amount recommended for the coming biennium 
is $67,582,342, or $6 for the education of our 
children where we spent $1 twenty years ago. 

For the School Employes Retirement Fund, 
a trust fund built up by public school teachers 
contributing one-half, school districts, one- 
quarter and the State, one-quarter, the budget 
carries an appropriation of $5,490,000, an 
amount which, for the first time, will enable 
the State to meet its obligations to the teachers 
of Pennsylvania. 

Specific appropriations for higher education 
recommended in the budget are: 

The State Normal Schools...... $6,000,000 


Pennsylvania State College.... 3,154,614 
University of Pennsylvania.... 1,230,000 
University of Pittsburgh...... 900,000 
Temple University ............ 270,000 
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INVESTMENT RETURNS 


Under the heading, Investment Returns, the 
Pittsburgh School Bulletin for January, 1925 
has an article questioning the wisdom of the 
policy of Pittsburgh in refusing to permit the 
same person to serve as delegate to the P. S. 
E. A. House of Delegates oftener than twice 
in five years. The reason advanced is, that 
this policy debars the Pittsburgh delegate 
group from assuming a position of leadership 
in the councils of the State Association and 
makes it a pawn to be used almost at pleasure 
by anyone influential enough to secure adher- 
ence to his views. The article continues, 
“Where policies are a process of development 
over a period of years and where the same 
legislative problems frequently carry over from 
one legislature to another, it would seem the 
part of wisdom to permit at least a number 
of the delegate body to stand for re-election 
in consecutive years.” 

A comparable situation existed last year in 
the composition of the Executive Council. If 
all twelve members had attended the first meet- 
ing, eleven of them would have sat in the 
Council for the first time. As it happened, 
only ten members were present at that meet- 
ing and every one of those was brand new 
as a member of the Executive Council. 

These conditions, while exemplifying con- 
cretely the workings of free and untrammeled 
democracy, do offer dire possibilities, yet noth- 
ing detrimental happened. Perhaps these con- 
ditions are towers of strength for the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Pittsburgh School Bulletin sounds a 
possible danger note regarding the swing of 
the democratic pendulum and it might be well 
to consider occasionally Aristotle’s “golden 
mean.’ 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE P.S.E.A. 


The 1925 Executive Council held its first 
meeting February 7 at Headquarters, 10 S. 
Market Square, Harrisburg. 

There were present: Miss Jessie Gray, 
President, Philadelphia; Ezra Lehman, Ship- 
pensburg; James N. Rule, representing State 
Superintendent J. George Becht, Harrisburg; 
Arthur J. Blewitt, East Stroudsburg; Thomas 
A. Bock, Harrisburg; Gwilym Davies, Wilkes- 
Barre; Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg; 
Thomas Francis, Scranton; H. E. Gress, Lan- 
caster; Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield and 
Miss Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana. 

Absent: James B. Berry, Meadville and 
Frank H. Kramer, Chambersburg. 

The order of business was as follows: 


1. Report of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary presented a seven- 
page report which dealt with the following 
items: 1. Membership, 2. Circulation of 
JOURNAL, 3. Special New School Buildings 
Number of the JOURNAL, 4. Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, 5. Cost of the Erie Convention, 6. Finan- 
cial Statement concerning the New School 
Buildings number of the JOURNAL, 7. Memoran- 
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dum of Agreement for the Scranton Conven- 
oa of the P. S. E. A. and 8. The Budget for 
925. 


Mr. Davies moved that the Executive Coun- 
cil go on record as expressing their deep ap- 
preciation of the splendid work of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Rachel Turner and Margaret 
Hassler on the Special New School Buildings 
— of the JoURNAL. Seconded and car- 
ried. 


2. Scranton Convention 


The time of the Scranton Convention was 
fixed as December 29-31, 1925. 


The President asked the members for sug- 
gestions of themes for the Convention, and 
suggested the following one: Professional 
Problems, such as qualifications, salary, tenure, 
retirement, class-room teaching problems, 
taxation. 


She also asked that each member send to 
the Executive Secretary, as soon as possible, 
a list of desired speakers, with the cost and 
availability of each. 


The following speakers were suggested: 
Senator Reed of Pittsburgh or Senator Pepper 
of Philadelphia. Superintendent J. H. Bever- 
idge, Omaha, former President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Patty 
Hill of Columbia University and Fannie Dunn 
of Columbia University. 


3. Permanent Headquarters 


On recommendation of Sterling G. McNees, 
attorney-at-law, the Executive Council voted 
unanimously to vest the title to Permanent 
Headquarters, 400 North Third St., Harris- 
burg, in Jessie Gray, President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, Ezra 
Lehman, First Vice-President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, and H. W. 
Dodd, Chairman of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, and their duly elected suc- 
cessors in office, Trustees for the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


4. Council on Educational Method 


The Council on Educational Method, organ- 
ized at the Erie Convention was given the 
status of a round table. 


5. Schaeffer Memorial Committee 


On the authorization of the Executive Coun- 
cil, President Gray appointed Ezra Lehman 
and H. W. Dodd to serve with her as a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Association, Robert J. 
Pilgrim, Executive Secretary. 


6. State Delegates to N. E. A. Conventions 


The Executive Council authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to study ways of 
selecting delegates to the summer meetings 
of the National Education Association. 
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7. Budget for 1925 
Estimated Receipts 


February 2, 1925, Balance on hand........ 
I. Membership dues 
II. State Appropriation: 

To distribute the Journal to secretaries 


ee 
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$60,049 55 


48,000 00 


Oe GOR, TION 6s cceunccnse wes 3,500 00 
III. Advertising: 
Regular numbers of the Journal $18,000 
Special New School Buildings 
ME fat oie lucausbeawecss 2,000 
20,000 00 
IV. Subscriptions to the Journal: 
School Board members........ $ 1,300 
CERN. a panels cadewecneupeuon 100 
1,400 00 
V. Interest: 
Interest on Treasurer’s daily balances 1,000 00 
WE. BRUMCGURROOUS a i6c cee bes sid ceed cieeec 200 00 
| ital POCOltRe 9s i viidicws ccmnadeees ot $134,149 55 
Estimated Expenditures 
I. General Control: 
Traveling expenses 
Executive Council. .$1,500 
Executive Secretary 1,200 
$2,700 00 
Supplies, office and address- 
OUNRE, og nd «ore Wie aie eiewiels 500 00 
TUGGING | dies lv ec ccasncoe se 800 00 
Freight and express....... 50 00 
WN Sar o eeee ale ake od leks 32 00 
PRUITOE OOPVIOE oe ace e es 500 00 
EiSet GRA POWEP 2 oc icccccs 120 00 
PUR vcs aa taes oe ae eae 950 00 
Printing and stationery .. 560 00 
Telephone and telegraph... 200 00 
$6,412 00 
II. Personal Service: 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary .... $8,000 00 
Assistant Editor ........ 2,300 00 
POCTORGT Tc evcisiaxcecees 1,560 00 
BtGMGSTAPNET oki cc ccees 1,260 00 
Addressograph Clerk and 
Stenographer ......... 1,080 00 
Mailing List Clerk ...... 840 00 
RENO 6 acc on 8 bie-0 he ie 500 00 
Extra clerical help ...... 900 00 
16,440 00 
III. Association Activities: 
1. Pennsylvania School Jour- 
rs ra fs cracate cals < os $30,000 00 
2. State Meetings: 
Scranton conven- 
UE Vocee cewusere $5,000 
Convention dis- 
WOTEUE Voces cae 500 
5,500 00 
3. National Meetings: 
Cincinnati ...... $ 200 
Indianapolis ..... 1,500 
1,700 00 
4. Committees: 
Legislation ..... $ 500 
Co-ordination of 
Jr. H. S. and 
Col. Entrance 
- Requirements 200 
Ethics Commission 25 
Association de- 
partments for 
incidentals, 10 
SE $26.00 . <5... 250 
Permanent Fund. 50 
Necrology ....... 20 
1,045 00 
38,245 00 
IV. Capital Outlay authorized by 
House of Delegates: 
Payment on Permanent . 
PRORMGORSEOPE. soa cases c cs $22,500 00 
Remodeling, Papering, 
PREPAC <6 'v beluivis sets 2,500 00 
——- ° 25,000 00 
Additional appropriation for furnish- 
ing and equipping Permanent Head- 
GO oes SEN Sie NERS we POMS 5,000 00 
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V. Miscellaneous: 
Rent for 4 months at $60.00.. $240 00 
Dues to other organizations: 
National Edu. Ass’n..$100 00 
Edcl. Press Ass’n. of 
Peery 5 00 
Natl. Organization of 
State Education 
Ass’n. Secretaries. 10 00 
Service Bureau of 
State Edu. Associa- 
CHO 6 cies weecenwua 180 00 
Harrisburg Chamber 
of Commerce....... 25 00 
320 00 
Taxes on property at 400 N. 
Third St.: 
Cy COE Sicccweses 13 mills 
County tax ..cccces 6 mills 
Benmeel tae ..c sce 20 mills 
————39 mills 
39 mill tax on $14,000 assess- 
TIONG. asd wclbcetctawes reese 546 00 
Heat, City steam, April-De- 
CORN i co xaaccecweekees 100 00 
Auditing books of treasurers.. 14 00 
ERGRRRMOO oo 3.6 be atc cndavancces 250 00 
Rental on safety deposit box 
for Treasurer of permanent 
GO csavnciicéasadeastes cus 30 
1,473 00 
$92,570 00 
Total eupemiteree. so vk< i comese cdenenneeee $92,570 00 
Watimated DOINGS. 6 sic cecdecsscnqcsensts 41,579 655 
$134,149 55 


8. Adjournment 
The Executive Council adjourned to meet 
Thursday evening, March 26 at 6:00 o’clock 
at Philadelphia. 





‘LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, P. S. E. A. 


Pursuant to a call of Dean Will Grant 
Chambers, the 1925 Committee on Legislation 
of the P. S. E. A. met at 3:30 P. M., February 
10, 1925 at Headquarters, 10 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 

There were present: John H. Adams, Pitts- 
burgh; C. S. Davis, Steelton; C. E. Dickey, 
Pittsburgh; Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg; John 
A. H. Keith, Indiana; William H. Martin, 
Wilkinsburg; Mary McAndrew, Carbondale 
and Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia. 

Absent: William Grant Chambers, State 
College. 

The President of the Association and Super- 
intendent J. C. Taylor, Scranton sat with the 
committee. 

The order of business was as follows: 


1. Election of Chairman, Pro Tem 
Miss Jessie Gray, President of the Associa- 
tion, was elected Chairman, pro tem. 


2. School Building Aid Fund Bill 


Superintendent Taylor presented his Bill 
(see analysis page 414) and reported on con- 
ferences with various legislators and with the 
Governor. After careful discussion, the Bill 
was approved for introduction by the chair- 
man of the committee on education in the 
House. 

3. Tenure Bill 


The Tenure Bill as printed pp. 351-352 of 
the February number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL was introduced at the morn- 
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ing session of the senate on February 10 by 
Senator Fletcher W. Stites, Narberth, Pa. 


4. The Governor’s Budget 

The various provisions for education in the 
Governor’s Budget were considered and heart- 
ily approved. 

5. Communications 

Communications were considered from Su- 
perintendent W. H. Kretchman regarding the 
founding of a new State normal school at 
Somerset, and from Principal J. H. N. War- 
ing, Downingtown Industrial School, regarding 
financial support needed for that institution. 


6. The Retirement Law Is Sound 
The chairman presented an article on the 
constitutionality of the State School Employes 
Retirement Law. (See page 409.) 


7. Adjournment 

At 6:00 P. M the committee adjourned to 
meet at the same place at 8:00 A. M. the next 
morning. 

February 11, 1925 

At 8:20 A. M. the Legislative Committee 
resumed its work by considering amendments 
to the Retirement Law. All members were 
present except Messrs. Adams and Chambers. 

Mr. Shaw presented a Bill of seven pages 
containing the amendments approved by the 
House of Delegates, Erie Convention. See 
page 350, February number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. He also presented 
the results of a comprehensive study of the 
cost of those amendments to the State, and 
presented a discussion of additional amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Shaw was requested to rewrite his Bill 
so as to include only those upon which actua- 
rial data were on hand and to prepare it for 
introduction in the Senate. (See analysis of 
proposed Act printed on page 414.) 

A sub-committee consisting of the Chairman, 
Mr. Shaw and Miss Glass was constituted to 
prepare for consideration other Retirement 
legislation. 

At 1:00 P. M. the committee adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Chairman. 





APPOINTIVE P. S. E. A. COMMITTEES 

President Jessie Gray, after careful consid- 
eration, has made the following committee ap- 
pointments for 1925: 


Retirement Allowances 

Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Keystone Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 

Francis B. Haas, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Steelton 

Cheesman A. Herrick, President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia 

Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Altoona 

A. B. Wallize, Principal Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg 
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John W. Anthony, Principal Franklin School, 
Pittsburgh 

Laura Hoffman, Grade Teacher, Milton 

Daisy B. Keim, Grade Teacher, Reading 

Emma K. Bossert, High School Teacher, 
Phoenixville 


Classroom Teaching Problems 


E. C. Noyes, Chairman, 595 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. V. B. Bennett, Principal, Moorhead 
School, Pittsburgh 


~Thomas Gillan, Superintendent of Schools, 


Donora 

F. D. Keboch, Supervising Principal, Aspinwall 

W. W. Lantz, High School Principal, Turtle 
Creek 

Charles S. Miller, Superintendent of Schools, 
Latrobe 

S. Todd Perley, Supervising Principal, Avalon 

Charlotte Truby, Principal Brinton Ave. 
School, North Braddock 


Rural School Problems 


Lee L. Driver, Chairman, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

M. S. Bentz, Superintendent of Cambria 
County, Ebensburg 

Wm. W. Evans, Superintendent Columbia 
County, Bloomsburg 

C. Ebbert Plasterer, Superintendent Cameron 
County, Emporium 

Chas. F. Adamson, Assistant Superintendent 
Crawford County, Meadville 

Harry C. Moyer, Assistant Superintendent 
Lebanon County, Schaefferstown 

R. W. Robinson, Assistant Superintendent 
Bradford County, Towanda 

Samuel H. Replogle, Assistant Superintendent 
Allegheny County, 595 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Grace Perham, Assistant Superintendent 
Wayne County, Gravity 

Hannah Kieffer, Director of Rural Education, 
State Normal School, Shippensburg 

H. G. Parkinson, Department Agricultural 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal State Normal 
School, Slippery Rock 

Augusta Knuth, rural school teacher, Newport 


Contact Committee of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exhibition 

John Martin Thomas, Chairman, President, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

T. T. Allen, Principal State Normal School, 
East Stroudsburg 

W. O. Allen, Professor of Education, Lafayette 
College, Easton 

M. S. Bentz, Superintendent, Cambria County 
Schools, Ebensburg 

Florence M. Dibert, Johnstown 

William W. Evans, Superintendent, Columbia 
County Schools, Bloomsburg 

C. R. Foster, Associate Superintendent Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh 
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C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent, Public 
Schools of Altoona, Altoona 

Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver 

William H. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wilkinsburg 

Geo. O. Moore, Assistant Superintendent, 
Public Schools of Erie, Erie 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Committee 


Jessie Gray, President, P. S. E. A. 

Ezra Lehman, First Vice-President 

H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund 





A STUDY OF THE REGISTRATION AT 
THE P. S. E. A. CONVENTION, 1924 


W. E. COON 
Chairman of the Registration Committee, Erie, Pa. 


Following the convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, December 29 to 31, 1924 a study 
of the registration was made. This study 
showed the number in attendance according 
to their educational position and the counties 
which they represented. In addition one hun- 
dred seventy-three were classified by educa- 
tional position only. Where only one or two 
represented a certain position they were listed 
as “Others.” In this class were placed also 
a considerable number who did not fill in 
the space marked “Educational Position” on 
the registration card. Apparently two coun- 
ties, Fulton and Pike, were not represented. 
If there were representatives it was not indi- 
cated on their registration cards and they 
were classified with “Others.” 

When we consider the educational position 
of those present we find a wide range. Super- 
intendents and assistant superintendents from 
city, county and district were present as were 
principals and assistant principals of senior 
and junior high schools and elementary schools. 
Vocational teachers, exponents of physical 
training, supervisors, normal school and col- 
lege and university representatives, and last 
but not least, classroom teachers came from 
nearly every section of the State. Out of a total 
of sixteen hundred fourteen registrations tabu- 
lated by counties, eight hundred fifty-two or 
52.78% were classroom teachers. Vocational 
school heads were classed with high school prin- 
cipals. Undoubtedly many of those listed as 
high school principals were supervising prin- 
cipals who had charge of both high schools 
and grades. 

Erie County was first in the number regis- 
tered with six hundred thirty-six; Allegheny, 
second with one hundred forty-three; Craw- 
ford, third with seventy-seven; and Philadel- 
phia, fourth with fifty-three. Each. of the 
others was represented by less than fifty. 

The Department of Public Instruction and 
the staff of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
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NAL contributed their share to the registra- 
tion. Among the Directors of City Depart- 
ments were: Directors of training schools, 
vocational education, nature study, home eco- 
nomics, extension education, research and 
measurements and elementary education. The 
Americanization group was composed of 
teachers and workers for industrial concerns. 
The “Specials” included teachers of special 
classes, deaf schools and continuation schools. 
Six gave their educational position as libra- 
rian. As should be expected, representatives 
of companies supplying educational needs were 
right at hand in goodly number. Among those 
listed as “Others” were a few visitors from 
nearby states, namely: Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts. 

One hundred seventy-three were classified by 
grades of service only, and sixteen hundred 
fourteen by counties as well, making a total 
registration of seventeen hundred eighty-seven. 
Many doubtless did not register as the esti- 
mated attendance was approximately two 
thousand five hundred. 


P. S. E. A. Registration at the Erie Convention 


Superintendents, City .......... 66 
Superintendents, Asst., City.... 6 
Superintendents, District ....... 11 
Superintendents, County........ 41 
Superintendents, Asst., County.. 55 sie 
Principals, Supervising ........ 143 
Principals and Asst. Principals, 
Be SOE ook ss eakaeneah 133 
(This tabulation includes Voca- 
tional School Heads).. 
Principals and Asst. Principals, 
JU. Te BOGE: ciiccciccces 
Principals, Elementary ........ 65 aii 
Teachers, High school ......... 209 
Teachers, Jr. High School...... 99 
Teachers; Vocational School.... 75 
Teachers, Physical Education.... 17 
Teachers, Elementary .......... 544 
—— 944 
DN onc ect piacdniceseess 29 
Normal—Teacher Training ........... 53 
COE ns wile hed dhe conte e a teenies 44 
Department of Public Instruction..... 34 
Directors of City Departments........ 15 
Americanization Workers ............ 5 
Specials ...... Sean pases nvenend esas 21 
PN POPE TT EE Te Corny re 6 
ReGen 2 se csi coneldetivace ee ounetes 44 
Teachers’ Agency Representatives...... 4 
CE <n. 53 vos cannededtaces sa swsesens 44 
1787 





THE Rouseville Hi-Grade, a monthly paper 
published by the Rouseville Schools, is in its 
first volume. It is representative—as its name 
indicates—of both high school and grades. As- 
suredly it promises to be one of the really 
high grade publications which the schools of 
the State are producing. 
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LEGISLATIVE BILLS SPONSORED BY 
THE P.S. E. A. 


School Building Aid Fund Bill 


I. The Purpose 
The purpose is to assist school districts of 
the third and fourth class in rebuilding de- 
stroyed school buildings or securing sites or 
consolidating and constructing school buildings 
by creating a “School Building Aid Fund.” 


II. Main Provisions of the Bill 


1. Application for Financial Assistance.— 
The Bill provides that Boards of School Direc- 
tors may apply to the State Council of Educa- 
tion for financial assistance to rebuild de- 
stroyed school buildings or to purchase sites 
or to erect new buildings for consolidated 
schools when they are financially unable to 
raise the money for such purposes. 

2. Recommendation of State Council of 
Education.—If the State Council of Education 
finds that assistance is needed, that body 
certifies such fact to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and specifies the 
amount of aid recommended. 

3. Amount of Aid Authorized by State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.—The 
amount of State Aid shall not exceed 50% 
of the total cost of grounds and building. 

4. The School Building Aid Fund.—The 
Bill appropriates $1,000,000 to the Department 
of Public Instruction to be paid into the 
“School Building Aid Fund.” 


Teacher Tenure Bill 
I. History 

This Bill is the result of the study of a 
State-wide Committee of Twenty-five who 
worked in conjunction with a Nation-wide 
Committee of One Hundred on the Problem of 
Teacher Tenure. See Research Bulletin, 
Vol. II, No. 5, November, 1924 of the National 
Education Association. 


II. The Purpose 


The general purpose of the Bill is to pro- 
mote the best interests of our boys and girls, 
their parents, tax payers and our public school 
teachers, in short, to promote the educational 
welfare of the State by introducing into the 
employment of teachers the principle of the 
Civil Service. 

Its specific purpose is to make it as easy 
for a school board to dismiss a poor, inefficient 
teacher as it is difficult to dismiss a good, effi- 
cient teacher. 


Ill, Main Provisions of the Bill 


1. Application—The Bill applies to all 
public school teachers holding standard certifi- 
cates, except commissioned superintendents. 
(They are elected for a term of four years.) 

2. Probationary Service——The Bill provides 
a period of probationary service of one year, 
but this period may be extended to three years. 

3. Indefinite Tenure.—The Bill provides 
for the appointment of satisfactory teachers 
for an indefinite term under a continuing 
contract. 
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4. Transfer from Indefinite Tenure to 
Probationary Tenure.—Teachers whose work 
is unsatisfactory may be placed, on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent and a ma- 
jority vote of the whole Board, on proba- 
tionary tenure. 

5. Cancellation of Contract (4a).—Con- 
tracts of teachers transferred to probationary 
tenure on the recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent may be cancelled by a majority vote 
of the whole Board after a thirty days’ writ- 
ten notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

6. Cancellation of Contract (4b).—Con- 
tracts of teachers, whose work is unsatisfac- 
tory, may be cancelled with or without the 
recommendation of the Superintendent by a 
two-thirds vote of the whole Board after a 
thirty days’ written notice and an opportunity 
to be heard. 

7. Transfer from one Grade to Another.— 
The Bill provides that teachers may be trans- 
ferred from one department or grade to an- 
other unless such transfer results in a reduc- 
tion in salary, in which case the teacher is 
given a fair hearing after proper notice. 

8. Retirement Act.—This Bill does not vio- 
late the provisions of the Public School Em- 
ployes Retirement Act. 


Retirement Act Amendment 
I. Purpose 

To correct certain injustices in the public 
school employes retirement act. 

II. Main Provisions of the Bill 

1. The $2,000 salary limit.—The Bill de- 
fines “final salary” as the average annual sal- 
ary earned for the ten years of service imme- 
diately preceding retirement, thus removing 
the $2,000 salary limitation now in the law. 

2. Credit for teaching service lost on ac- 
count of service in the World War.—The Bill 
provides that for each school year for which 
credit is not otherwise provided for in the re- 
tirement act and during which the contributor 
was a member of the American Expeditionary 
Force in the World War or in activities there- 
with approved by the retirement board, credit 
for length of service shall be given in com- 
puting retirement allowances. 

3. Credit for teaching after the age of 62. 
The Bill gives credit for teaching service for 
each year of service, even though some of that 
service is rendered after the age of 62 years. 

4. Extension of benefits. The Bill extends 
the benefits of these three amendments to those 
who are now on the superannuated list of 
Pennsylvania public school employes. 





“NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS” NUMBER 
OF THE JOURNAL 


Copies of the special “New School Buildings” 
number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
are available at $1.00. It is an administrative 
number 9 x 12 inches, of 200 pp. and shows 
pictorially the progress Pennsylvania has 
made recently in the construction of modern 
school buildings. Send orders to Headquarters, 
10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg. 
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ANNUITIES FOR VETERAN TEACHERS 


Senator Cadwallader M. Barr of Allegheny 
County is sponsoring a Bill for the relief of 
_ dependent public school teachers who left the 
schools before the teachers’ retirement fund 
was created. The Bill provides: 

Any person sixty-two years of age or older 
who was a classroom teacher in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania for at least twenty 
years and who separated from school service 
for any reason prior to the first day of July, 
1919, or any person who was a classroom 
teacher in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
for at least fifteen years and who separated 
from school service because of physical or 
mental disability prior to the first day of 
July, 1919 and who still is unable to teach 
because of such disability shall receive a State 
annuity equal to one-eightieth of his or her 
final salary for each year of school service. 
For this purpose there is hereby created a 
“Former Teachers’ Fund” to which the General 
Assembly shall from time to time appropriate 
moneys sufficient to make payments under this 
sub-section. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEES 

The Committees on Education in the 1925 
Legislature have splendid personnels. How 
many of the members do you know? Have 
you talked with them regarding the P. S. E. A. 
legislative program published on page 350 of 
the February JOURNAL? Why not see the 
members you know and ask them to support 
the Tenure Bill, the School Building Aid Bill, 
the Amendments to the Retirement Act and 
the Bills of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion? The membership of the committees is 
as follows: 

Senate Education Committee 

An * before a name indicates membership 
on 1923 Senate Education Committee. 
*Barr, Cadwallader M., Chairman, 906 Peoples 

Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
*Aron, Max, 710 Lincoln Building, Philadel- 
phia 

*Betts, William I., Clearfield 
*Brown, Guy W., 24 W. Main Street, Union- 


town 
*Derrick, George W., Everett 
Einstein, Morris, McClintock Street and 


Perrysville Ave., Pittsburgh 

— Frederick T., 636 Main Street, Forest 

ity 

*Harris, John P., Davis Theatre Building, 
Pittsburgh 

*Homsher, John G., ex officio, Stroudsburg 

Kutz, Harry D., Bethlehem 

*MacDade, Albert Dutton, Chester 

*Mansfield, William D., 341 Sixth Avenue, 
McKeesport 

*Miller, Frank P., Meadville 

North, Lee S., 201 Highland Avenue, Punxsu- 
tawney 

Painter, Howard I., 317 E. Walnut Street, 
Butler 

Patton, Edward W., 402 Lincoln Building, 
Philadelphia ) 
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*Schantz, Horace W., Allentown 

*Snyder, Plymouth W., Hollidaysburg 

Sprowls, George B., Claysville 

*Steele, Charles, Northumberland 

*Stites, Fletcher W., Narberth (Ofc. 1420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia) 

Weingartner, George T., New Castle 


House Education Committee 


An * before a name indicates membership 
on 1923 House Education Committee. 


*Bentley, Alice M., Chairman, 610 Arch Street, 
Meadville 

Behney, Ralph H., 322 Chestnut Street, Leba- 
non 

Bell, William T., 2956 Sacramento Street, 
Pittsburgh 

Blair, Frederick W., Girard 

Brown, Edward P., South Montrose 

Brown, Thomas J., 132 South Market Street, 
Mt. Joy 

_—_— —_— K., 247 Prospect Street, Browns- 
ville 

Cross, John Adair, Bruin 

*Eaches, Paris E., 1021 N. Front Street, Read- 
ing 

*Edmonds, Franklin Spencer, 
Drive, Philadelphia 

Fuller, William H., 1705 Christian Street, 
Philadelphia 

a = I., 7933 Tacoma Street, Pitts- 
ur 


7818 Lincoln 


*Grimes, Helen, 1699 Potomac Avenue, Dor- 


mont 
*Himes, Harry E., 511 North Water Street, 
Kittanning 
Horn, Samuel S., 335 Bushkill Street, Easton 
*Labar, Edward B., 410 Perry Avenue, Mata- 
moras 
Leidich, Ray D., 7 Union Street, Tremont 
*Long, \ aie W., 832 Sterling Street, Coates- 
ville 
Lotz, Walter E., 820 Washington Avenue, 
Tyrone 
*Ludlow, Benj. H., 225 Glen Road, Ardmore 
*McBride, C. J.,. Homer Avenue, Lincoln Place 
*McKim, Samuel J., 2541 Waverly Avenue, 
Swissvale 
*Marshall, John G., 329 Iroquois Place, Beaver 
*Moffatt, William J., 221 East Wallace Ave- 
nue, New Castle 
Pennock, Mrs. Martha M., 5539 Race Street, 


Philadelphia 

Pitts, Mrs. Lillie E., 4842 Larchwood Avenue, 
Philadelphia 

Powell, Ollie J., 25 N. Hickory Street, Mt. 
Carmel 


*Sarig, Wilson G., Temple 
Speer, Garnet R., R. D. 1, Coraopolis 
Sterling, Philip, 2176 East York Street, Phil- 
adelphia 
Strayer, John F., 103 Avenue B, Latrobe 
Talbot, Grover C., 404 Trites Street, Norwood 
*Thomas, Lorenzo D., 52 East Eighth Street, 
Wyoming 
*Thomas, Martha, Whitford 
Witherspoon, D. Erskine, R. D. 9, Chambers- 
burg 
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PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 


President—John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Secretary—George A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Albright, Wm., 213 Walnut St., Harrisburg— 
American Book Co. 

Balthasar, Norman §., 237 W. Douglass Ave., 
Reading—Rand, McNally Co. 

Banker, C. S., 3157 Ashley St., Corliss—Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Bartlett, R. A., 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City—Macmillan Co. 

eee T. W., Merchantville, N. J.—Scribner’s 

ons. 
sain od F., Mauch Chunk—Silver-Burdett 
0. 

Booth, John H., 957 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh—Macmillan Co. 

Brady, G. C., 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
—Milton Bradley & Co. 

Briner, Geo. M., 257 Walnut St., Carlisle— 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Briner, W. Grier, Cleveland Ave., Narberth— 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Buchanan, J. T., 6624 N. Tenth St., Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia—J. C. Winston Co. 

Cherry, Alfred F., 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
City—Macemillan Co. 

Clingen, Harold C., Carsonia Ave., Reading— 
Macmillan Co. 

— Charles, Bellevue—J. B. Lippincott 


0. 

Cox, L. P., 714 Noble St., Norristown—Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Cringle, W. G., 1214 Arch St., Philadelphia— 
Edward F. Babb Company. 

Donovan, John A., 418 S. 44th St., Philadelphia 
—Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Dougherty, R. E., 480 Rural Ave., Williams- 
port—South Western Publishing Company 

Dowlin, Cornell M., 1224 N. Redfield St., Phila- 
delphia—The Century Co. 

Eaton, Roland, 404 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
—Ginn & Co. 

Eckels, G. Preston, Wyncote—Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 

Fahs, B. H., Box 454, Johnstown—Ginn & Co. 

Gideon, G. D., 1931 Cherry St., Philadelphia— 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Co. 

Glover, Manson, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia— 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Gougler, A. D., Middleburg—Ginn & Co. 

Green, Frank B., 2001 Walnut St., Carlisle— 
Allyn & Bacon. 

Green, W. G., Box 845, Columbus, Ohio. 

Greer, John J., 52 Berkley Ave., Lansdowne— 
American Book Co. 

— F. M., Selinsgrove—American Book 

0. 

Harding, C. M., Canton—Dixon Pencil Co. 

Hausknecht, R. L., 1147 Market St., Williams- 
port—Macmillan Co. 

Hemminger, Geo. W., 23 Bennett Bldg., Wilkes- 
Barre—American Book Co. 

Heston, Norman, Box 2103, Philadelphia— 
Heston & Co. 

Holden, Miles C., Springfield, Mass.—Holden 
Book Cover Co. 

Houck, H. E., 6316 Douglas Ave., Pittsburgh— 
Ginn & Co. 
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Irwin, J. W., 223 S. 47th St., Philadelphia— 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Johnson, Harry E., 201 Hobart St., Pittsburgh 
—Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Killgore, J. E., 16 Sturdevant St., Wilkes- 
Barre—Ginn & Co. 

Klotz, Robt. O., 7724 Forbes St., Pittsburgh— 
J. C. Winston Co. 

Knowlton, R. F., 224 E. Montgomery Ave., 
Ardmore—J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Laidlaw, Wayne L., 30 Irving Place, New York 
City—Laidlaw Bros. : 

Langan, Ambrose, 33 Curtis St., Pittston— 
D. C. Heath Co. 

Mr. Loper, Coudersport—American Book Co. 

Lowery, A. T., 17th and Arch Sts., Philadel- 
phia—Milton Bradley Co. 

Lutz, Richard C., 2955 N. Franklin St., Phila- 
delphia—Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

MacConnon, C. F., Box 47, Wilkes-Barre— 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

McDaniel, Charles S., 1403 Wightman St., 
South Hill District, Pittsburgh—American 
Book Co. 

McMahon, M. F., 31 W. 15th St., New York 
City 

Malcoln, W. F., 7th Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh— 
Benj. H. Sanborn Co. 

Melvin, Charles, 1646 N. 60th St., Philadelphia 
—Milton Bradley Co. 

Meyer, Henry, Lewisburg—Ginn & Co. 

Mitchell, H. F., Wyomissing—Benj. H. San- 
born Co. 

Morris, John F. L., 404 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia—Ginn & Co. 

Myers, Howard F., 603 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia—F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

Myers, B. I., 603 Chestnut St., Philadelphia— 
Laurel Book Co. 

O’Donnell, James H., 703 E. 13th St., New 
York City—Eagle Pencil Co. 

Renick, C. C., Yonkers, N. Y.—World Book Co. 

Renshaw, W. W., 77 Madison Ave., New York 
City—Gregg Pub. Co. 

Schneider, Arthur M., 612 Massachusetts Ave., 
Aldan Heights, Delaware Co., Pa.—Lyons 
& Carnahan 

Seott, E. H., Drexel Hill—Merrill & Co. 

Shearer, Horace, 64 Waldorf St., Pittsburgh— 
American Book Co. 

Shimer, H. W., Shimersville—Ginn & Co. 

Sigman, Geo. A., 4920 Osage Ave., Philadelphia 
—J. C. Winston Co. 

Snyder, J. Buell, 957 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh—Macmillan Co. 

Swaney, D. S., 847 Fisk St., Pittsburgh 
—Ginn & Co. 

Swope, H. E., 957 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh—Macmillan Co. 

Thounhurst, W. S., Espey Ave., Dormont, 
Pittsburgh—American Book Co. 

Trimble, P. C., 217 N. First St., Jeannette—. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Twohig, John L., 702 Stephen Girard Bldg., 
Philadelphia—D. C. Heath Co. 

— J. A., Roaring Springs—Henry Holt 

Co. 


(Continued on page 418) 
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HENRY HOUSTON BAISH 


Henry Houston Baish, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
System, was president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in 1915 while he 
was superintendent of the Altoona Schools. 

Mr. Baish when a boy of seventeen worked 
as journeyman painter and paperhanger in 
Altoona, attending evening school and saving 
money to pay his way through normal school 
and college. By dint of constant energy, 
teaching in Altoona in the winter and attend- 
ing school in the spring, young Baish was 
graduated from Shippensburg State Normal 
School in 1895. 

He continued his teaching in Altoona until 
1895 when he matriculated at Lebanon Valley 
College, graduating in 1901 with the degree 
A. B. He then reentered the service of the 
Altoona School District serving four years 
as a ward principal and three years as head 
of history in the high school. 

He attended the Harvard Summer School 
three terms and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Summer School four terms taking courses 
in pedagogy and school administration. He 
was awarded the A. M. degree by Lebanon 
Valley College. 

In 1908 Mr. Baish was elected superinten- 
dent of the Altoona Schools and was twice re- 
elected by unanimous vote of the School Board. 
He resigned the superintendency of the Al- 
toona Schools in August 1917 and on Sep- 
tember 1 entered upon his duties as Chief 
Clerk in the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C. He continued 
with the Federal Bureau of Education four 
months during which time he assisted in the 
survey of the public schools of Columbia, South 
Carolina. On January 1, 1918 he accepted the 
position of Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
School Employes’ Retirement System, a po- 
sition he has occupied ever since. 

Membership in the Retirement System was 
optional for all teachers in service prior to 
the enactment of the Retirement Law as well 
as for the thirteen larger cities of the State 
in which local retirement systems had been 
organized. On July 1, 1919 when the time for 
filing applications had expired more than 95 
per cent of the teachers of the State and all of 
the thirteen cities with local retirement sys- 
tems had joined the State System. 

Mr. Baish is a member of the Board of 
Education of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Lebanon Valley. College. He 
helped organize and is at present adviser of 
the Pennsylvania State Employes’ Retirement 
System which was enacted by the 1923 State 
Legislature. 





THE Twenty-fourth International Exhibition 
of Paintings will open in Carnegie Institute 
on October 25 and will continue until Decem- 
ber 6, 1925. At the conclusion of the exhibition 
the European pictures will be shown in Phila- 
delphia. 
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EDINBURGH MEETING OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS 


The first biennial meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations was held in 
San Francisco two years ago, coincident with 
the Oakland meeting of the N. E. A. This 
year it will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
July 20-28. It will be possible for teachers 
to attend the N. E. A. meeting at Indianapolis 
and then journey eastward, sailing about July 
10 and arriving for the meeting in Edinburgh 
with ample time after the meeting to visit 
historic and scenic spots and industrial cen- 
ters in England and Scotland and on the 
aaa and yet reach home before Septem- 

er. 

The Federation meets in Edinburgh at the 
invitation of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, co-operating with the British Teachers’ 
Union. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Travel Department of the American Express 
Company to handle the bulk of the trans- 
Atlantic travel. Circulars have been prepared 
containing the arrangements and giving sug- 
gestions in regard to European trips at the 
close of the conference. 

The conference includes meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Delegate Assembly, 
meetings of special educational interest, plen- 
ary sessions and general meetings with worth- 
while programs. The schedule of group meet- 
ings will include (a) the pre-school and kinder- 


‘garten age, (b) elementary schools, (c) sec- 


ondary schools, (d) college and (e) teacher 
training. 

The cost of trans-Atlantic passage, round 
trip, will range from $165 to $270 on one-cabin 
boats. Reservations for boat service may be 
made through the Travel Division of the 
American Express Company, New York City. 
Those interested should write to the secretary, 
C. W. Williams, Columbia, Missouri, or to the 
president, Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Please notify Headquarters, 10 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg, if you are planning to 
attend the meeting. 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCES 


The first of six regional conferences of Music 
Supervisors of the State was held at Reading, 
January 22 and 23 and was attended by 85 
teachers and supervisors of music. 

A permanent organization to be known as 
the Central District Music Supervisors Asso- 
ciation was formed with M. Claude Rosenberry, 
supervisor of music in the Reading schools, 
as president. 

The following is the schedule of other con- 
ferences: 


BT ROI vn conc tics February 13 
PROMONOE i i od February 20 
ee ere March 6 
Charleroi-Monessen ........ April 20 


WE 94:34 5 sacceuewees ae April 27 
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eeutiedimee:” taba DIRECTORS 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association held its annual meeting in Harris- 
burg, February 11-12. Dr. J. D. Orr of Leech- 
burg, second vice-president, presided at the 
meetings due to the fact that President J. K. 
Townsend of Wilkinsburg was absent because 
of illness. Five hundred members, represent- 
ing every county in the State, were present. 

Discussion of educational subjects by mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction 
and other able speakers made the meetings 
interesting and illuminating. F. S. Edmonds, 
a member of the Legislature, spoke to the 
directors on “The State Tax Commission;” 
James N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent, spoke 
to the directors for the State Department of 
Public Instruction; C. F. Hoban spoke on “The 
Educational Value of Music;” and Supt. M. S. 
Bentz of Cambria County explained “The 
County Unit of School Administration.” 

The directors recorded their approval of 
the county unit of school administration; State 
appropriation for school buildings; a teachers’ 
minimum annual salary of $1,200 with eight 
annual increments; more rigid enforcement 
of ‘the code forbidding sale of cigarets to 
minors; and a bill to excuse children from 
school for a period for the purpose of religious 
instruction by the churches on request of the 
parents. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Dr. J. D. Orr, Leech- 
burg; First vice-president, F. C. Sandt, Eas- 
ton; Second vice-president, George E. Reynolds, 
Wyoming; Third vice-president, O. R: Brown- 
field, Fairchance; Secretary, D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburg. 


SCHOOL BOARD SECRETARIES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA MEET 

The Association of School Board Secretaries 
of Pennsylvania held its annual meeting in 
Harrisburg on February 10. 

The officers elected were: J. Milton, Upper 
Darby township, Delaware county, president; 
Anna M. Tanner, Erie, vice-president; D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, secretary and 
George Reynolds, Wyoming, treasurer. 








PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 416) 

Wassam, F. W., 807 Jenkins Arcade, Pitts- 
burgh—D. C. Heath Co. 

Waterbor, G. R., 506 Grant St., Easton—Mac- 
millan Co. 

Weigel, H. M., 314 Crescent St., Harrisburg— 
Ginn & Co. 

White, W. S., 131 E. 23rd St., New York City 
—Lyons and Carnahan. 

Williams, John A., 5612 Pine St., Philadelphia 
—Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Williams, J. T., Hotel Morris, Philadelphia— 
Iroquois Pub. Co. 

Williams, S. J.. New York City—Appleton & 


Co. 
Zerbe, A. F., 615 Fourth Ave., Altoona—F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.CONGRESS OF MOTH- 
ERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Associations has held three 
district conventions during this school year, 
the first at Somerset on September 13, where 
over 100 delegates were present from four 
counties of the Southwestern District. Dr. 
A. J. Ostheimer, head of the Mental Hygiene 
Division of the Pennsylvania Public Charities 
Association, was the chief speaker of the after- 
noon. Dr. Ostheimer illustrated his talk, 
Mental and Physical Habits of Childhood, with 
an illuminating set of posters, picturing the 
results of unintelligent parenthood and sug- 
gesting the remedy. 

The Central District, comprising eight 
counties, was held at Wellsboro on Saturday, 
September 29, with two sessions at 9:30 and 
1:30 o’clock. Mrs. E. A. Weimer of Lebanon, 
member of the State Board of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, J. Fred McMurray of Williamsport 
and M. J. Jones, Superintendent of Schools in 
Tioga County, were the speakers of the occa- 
sion. The convention of the Southeastern 
District took place at Coatesville on January 
17, with 92 delegates present from four coun- 
ties. Addresses by Dr. Edwin Broome, super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia schools, by Mrs. 
Morey V. Kerns, new National Chairman 
of Better Films and by Mrs. Joseph Scatter- 
good of West Chester, State Chairman of 
Home Education and Children’s Books, filled 
the morning session. Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, 
State President, spoke at the opening of the 
afternoon session. Jane F. Culbert, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee on Visiting Teachers, New York City, gave 
a talk on the work of the visiting teacher. 
Anna Pratt, Director of the White Williams 
Foundation of Philadelphia, ably seconded the 
visiting teacher. 

The convention of the South Central Dis- 
trict comprising Dauphin, Lebanon, Cumber- 
land, York, Adams and Schuylkill counties was 
postponed on account of the illness of the dis- 
trict chairman, Mrs. W. D. Happel, of Lebanon. 





PENN STATE GRADUATES ENGINEERS 


Pennsylvania State College engineering 
graduates start their first jobs “with their feet 
on the ground” for they have had practical 
training as cadet engineers in the industries. 

“Penn State electrical engineering graduates 
come to us open-minded and free from dis- 
torted notions of self-importance,” says R. F. 
Carey, supervisor of education of the South 
Philadelphia works of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. “They are eager 
to get the most out of the special training as- 
signed them, and quick to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. In general our experi- 
ence with Penn State men has indicated that 
the training received there is very thorough 
and on a par with the best that is being given 
elsewhere.” 




















— ———— 
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CUP WINNERS IN THE NINTH ANNUAL VOCATIONAL JUDGING CON- 
TEST 
Back Row Left to Right: Kenneth Bender, Benton Vocational School; Ray Henry, 
Orangeville Voc. School; Zerbin Kline, Millville H. S.; Willis Taylor, Millville H. 
S.; Nevin Beistline, Millville H. S.; Clyde Jackson, Unionville Voc. School. 
Bottom Row Left to Right: Stewart Hulslander, Troy High School; Wesley Snyder, 
Elders Ridge Voc. School. 


JUDGING CONTESTS 


The Ninth Annual Vocational Judging Con- 
test was held in Harrisburg in conjunction 
with the State Farm Products Show. Ap- 
proximately 200 boys from 31 counties of the 
State took part in the five contests. Each of 
the winning teams received a Silver Loving 
Cup. Twenty-eight ribbons were distributed 
to the individual winners. 

The large Silver Cup awarded by the State 
Chamber of Commerce to the school making 
the highest total score in all contests was pre- 
sented to the vocational team of the Millville 
High School, Columbia County. This team was 
coached by Guy Everett, Supervisor of Agri- 
culture. a 

In the Dairy Contest, the team of the Ben- 
ton Vocational School won the cup donated by 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Holstein-Frie- 
sian Clubs. 

In the Poultry Judging Contest, the Elders 
Ridge School of Indiana County won the cup 
presented by the Pennsylvania Farmer. 


In the Potato Judging Contest, the best 
judging was done by the team of the vocational 
department of Troy High School, Bradford 
County. 

The best Corn Judging team of the State 
represented the Unionville School of Chester 
County. This team won the Silver Loving Cup 
presented by the Harrisburg Patriot and 
Evening News. 





THE VOCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF 1925 


Thousands of Pennsylvanians who attended 
the State Farm Products Show were interested 
in the display staged by the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education showing the recent develop- 
ments in vocational work in agriculture and 
home making. 

The features which probably attracted the 
greatest interest were the demonstrations given 
by pupils of various vocational schools. The 
demonstration staged by the boys of the Pal- 
myra Vocational School in testing soils was one 
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of special interest to the farmers. Music was 
furnished for each day’s program by musical 
organizations from the West Lampeter Voca- 
tional School, Lancaster County and the South 
Middleton Vocational School, Cumberland 
County. 

A miniature farm designed to represent the 
average farm of Pennsylvania was shown. The 
livestock and fields found on the average farm 
were reproduced in miniature. The farm, 
however, was arranged to show an ideal lay- 
out, the home grounds were attractively 
planted, and the concrete road led to a con- 
solidated junior-senior vocational high school. 

Other features of the exhibit included eggs, 
apples, potatoes and other farm products pro- 
duced by vocational pupils in their project 
work. A large number of schools sent exhibits 
of farm shop work and articles made by girls 
enrolled in courses in home making. 

Ray Cole, Vocational Supervisor of Colum- 
bia County, was general chairman of the Ex- 
hibit Committee. 





VOCATIONAL PROJECT AWARDS 


An interesting feature of the Ninth Annual 
State Farm Products Show recently held in 
Harrisburg was the awarding of nine gold and 
silver medals to boys and girls who conducted 
the best junior and senior vocational projects 
during 1924. L. H. Dennis, in opening the 
meeting, explained the purpose of the project 
contest and by means of stereopticon slides, 
showed the projects conducted by the winning 
boys and girls. The medals were presented 
by representatives of the Agricultural Press 
and Farmers’ Organizations, the donors of the 
medals. Governor Pinchot and Secretary Wil- 
litts congratulated the boys and girls on their 
vocational achievements. 

The following awards were made: 

Potato project—gold medal presented to 
Howard E. Fox of the West Sunbury Voca- 
tional School, Butler County. The winner 
raised 481 bushels of potatoes on one acre and 
made a profit of $375 on his project. 

Poultry project—gold medal presented to 
Sarah Fox of the Vocational Class of the 
Youngwood High School, Westmoreland 
County, who kept 170 hens and raised 685 
chicks, clearing $387.41. 

Pig project—gold medal won by Roscoe Cor- 
son, a pupil in the Vocational Class of the 
Hughesville High School, Lycoming County. 
Roscoe raised a litter of ten pigs. 

Fruit project—Doyle Parker of the Orange- 
ville Vocational School, Columbia County, won 
the gold medal. He pruned, sprayed and sold 
the fruit from an orchard of 60 trees, clearing 


$185.41. 
Tobacco project—J. Elvin Herr of the West 
Lampeter Vocational School, Lancaster 


County, won the gold medal. He raised one 


acre of tobacco at a profit of $146. 

Truck project—Willard Delp, a student in 
the Vocational Department of the Hatfield 
Consolidated School, Montgomery County, won 
the gold medal. 


Willard raised 20% tons of 
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mangle beets on a rented acre of ground. His 
profit was $93.00. 

Corn project—Maynard H. Hench, a junior 
in the Blain Vocational School, Perry County, 
won the gold medal. Maynard grew 8 acres 
of corn on which he realized a profit of $325. 

Cumberland County won the two silver 
medals. The silver medal for the best junior 
Corn Project was won by Lester Shugart of 
Graham’s Rural School; the silver medal for 
the best junior Poultry Project was won by 
Guy Stansfield of Shiremanstown. 

Approximately 5,000 agricultural projects 
were conducted by boys and girls enrolled in 
vocational classes during 1924. 





THE KINDERGARTNER’S CREED* 
RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I Believe in little children as the most pre- 
cious gift of heaven to earth. I believe that 
they have immortal souls, created in the im- 
age of God, coming forth from Him and to 
return to Him. I believe that in every child 
are infinite possibilities for good or evil and 
that the kind of influence with which he is sur- 
rounded in early childhood largely determines 
whether or not the budding life shall bloom 
in fragrance and beauty, with the fruit of a 
noble Godlike character. 

I Believe in play as the child’s normal effort 
to understand himself through free self-expres- 
sion, and I believe too in work, but work that 
is joyous, and that the joy in the doing comes 
largely from the well-doing. 

I Believe in cultivating the intellect and the 
will, but I believe too in soul-culture and 
that out of this cultivation comes the more 
abundant life bringing forth the fruits of the 
spirit—kindness, gentleness, joy, peace, truth, 
faith, hope. love, reverence for God, for each 
other and for all His lovely creatures. 

I Believe that the white city of God, with 
its river of life and its tree of life, is the di- 
vine type of the kindergarten with its life- 
giving love, sunshine and companionship, 
and its symmetrical unfolding of all the beau- 
ties of child life—physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual. 

I Believe that the work of the kindergart- 
ner is the holiest and happiest of all earth’s 
tasks. 

To this work, Father, I believe Thou hast 
called me, and to it I give all that Thou hast 
given me of insight and wisdom and strength 
and love and gentleness and patience and hu- 
mility. 

* Copies of the creed and other kindergarten leaflets 


may be secured from the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
a 





THE Reading School Board, late in January, 
awarded the contract for the construction of 
a $330,000 museum. The architect is Alex- 
ander F. Smith, the contractor is Irwin Im- 
pink. Through the museum Reading makes 
visual reading a reality, not merely a name. 
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T. M. CONNIFF HONORED 


Just as surely as the colors of sunset are 
richer than those of early day, just as surely 
as the harvested fruits are the climax of 
a season of toil, as surely as the mighty 
oak is lord of the forest saplings— 
so that time of life at which friends do 
homage to the man who has rendered them 
long years of faithful service is indeed the 
high tide of life. 


Browning says with a poet’s skill: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made.” 


On January 15 such tribute was paid to T. 
M. Conniff who recently retired as supervising 
principal of the Plains Township Schools 
after having given fifty years of splendid ser- 
vice to the public school system. 

The occasion was a dinner arranged by the 
public school teachers and teachers of Plains 
Township at which Superintendent A. A. Ma- 
quire was toastmaster. Mr. Conniff’s successor, 
J. Alec McCaa, spoke and was followed by 
Joseph P. Fadden who presented the guest 
of honor with a fine Hamilton watch. After 
an address by John P. Gibbons, Mr. Conniff 
spoke, dwelling upon the opportunities a school 
teacher has to be of public service. 

Two songs composed by Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly, a former pupil of Mr. Conniff, were 
sung during the program. The closing verse 
of one of them is a tribute to T. M. Conniff: 


Our harvester of mind, 
Enlightener of our blind, 
You warmed life’s field; 
You farmed life’s yield; 
Your sunset sheaves we bind. 
Our hearts all musical 
Voice love’s memorial 
For golden ways 
And golden days, 
O golden Principal! 





_ The scum of ignorance is skimmed off by ask- 
ing questions. 
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SPELLING CONTESTS IN SUNBURY 


The study of spelling in the Sunbury Public 
Schools has received a new impetus through 
the medium of city-wide spelling contests. 

Sunbury contains nine school wards. Super- 
intendent Geesey divided these wards into three 
groups for preliminary contests in each grade 
from the third to the seventh inclusive. Fol- 
lowing this elimination there was a winning 
school of each grade in each group. These 
three winning schools of each grade met the 
following week in final contests to decide which 
were the best spelling schools in the city. It 
was arranged so that some of the preliminary 
contests were held in each ward building, thus 
arousing a more general interest among the 
citizens. The preliminaries were held during 
school hours. 

The schools contesting in the finals met in 


.the High School auditorium in the evening, 


as this gave business men a better chance to 
be present. The Chamber of Commerce through 
its Educational Committee offered a prize to 
the winning school of each grade. The prizes 
were large banners made of the school colors 
and containing the lettering “Spelling—1925.” 

So much interest has been aroused that the 
Chamber of Commerce in conjunction with the 
superintendent of schools is now planning an 
“Old Tyme Spelling Bee” for citizens of the 
town as a climax to the contests held among 
the children. This contest will be for the pro- 
motion of community spirit and good fellow- 
ship among the patrons. Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs will-be invited to join with the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in making this final contest a great suc- 
cess. 





MARCH LITERARY BIRTHDAYS 


Se To scnweakiwoned March 16, 1751 
lL! March 18, 1800 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning..March 6, 1806 
David Livingstone .......... March 19, 1813 


p.m March 20, 1828 
PiMeh WAGE os vc en seen hae March 29, 1831 
William Dean Howells........ March 1, 1832 
Bawaerdh. Ree. ..aeeieslecs sk March 7, 1838 


PB err eer March 31, 1849 

One of the most interesting personages in 
the above list is Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
She was the wife of the poet, Robert Brown- 
ing. Her best work, “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” was written after she had won the love 
of Browning. The sonnets do not relate to 
Portugal, but the title is taken from the name, 
— Little Portygee,” given her by her hus- 
and. 

Another interesting author on the March 
list is William Dean Howells, an American 
author. His novels are his chief work and 
probably the most important in American fic- 
tion since Nathaniel Hawthorne. They deal 
with realistic treatment of American life. 
Among his best novels are “The Lady of the 
Aroostook,” “A Modern Instance” and “The 
Rise of Silas Lopham.” The tone of these 
works is always wholesome.—Anna M. Good- 
man. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


National Good Roads Essay Contest 

The Highway Education Board has an- 
nounced that the subject for the National Good 
Roads Essay Contest for 1925 is “Economies 
Resulting from Highway Improvement.” The 
rules governing the contest are the same as 
in previous years. The essay, not exceeding 
700 words, must be in the hands of the prin- 
cipal, superintendent or teacher conducting 
the contest not later than May 1, 1925. The 
three best essays must be forwarded to the 
State Committee not later than May 22, 1925. 
The winner in the national contest receives 
the H. S. Firestone Four Years University 
Scholarship providing tuition and expenses at 
any college or university in the United States. 
All high school students are eligible. Further 
information may be secured from The High- 
way Education Board, Willard Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Inter-County Commercial Contest 


The Pennsylvania Inter-County Contest Or- 
ganization is arranging for the State Com- 
mercial Contest which will be held in May 
at the Commercial Teacher Training Depart- 
ment, Indiana State Normal. It is hoped com- 
mercial teachers throughout the State will 
appreciate the significance of the contest. The 
organization is anxious that contestants be 
adequately prepared, so they are outlining 
material which may be included in the events. 
Each county will hold an Inter-School Elimi- 
nation Contest sometime in April and will be 
allowed one entrant for each event in the Final 
Contest. Normal school students are only 
eligible for the free-for-all events in short- 
hand and typewriting. The first award for 
each event will be a gold medal; the second 
award, a silver medal. 

Outline of Events for the Inter-County 

Commercial Contest 

The events may not include all of the mate- 
rial in this outline, but contestants should be 
prepared in full. All events will occur on the 
program. 

First Year Shorthand Event—Pen or Pencil—Pen 

’ Advised 

(a) 200 words covering rules—25 points 

(b) 25 sentences covering word signs, phrases, etc. 

—25 points 
(c) 3 letters dictated at 75 words a minute to be 
transcribed with pen. Accuracy and form 
important.—50 points (any system) 
Second Year Shorthand Event—Pen or Pencil—Pen 
Advised 


(a) Transcription on Typewriter 
Short letter with carbon 
Two-page letter with carbon 
Editorial with characters and figures—250 
words 
Affidavit and specifications 
(b) Dictation—Three takes—Contestants may choose 
either take for transcription 
250 words at 100 words a minute—30 points 
250 $2 “233 <3 a 40 = 
250 “" “* 129 ss ” a 50 & 


“ 


Shorthand Free-for-All—Three takes—Pen Transcrip- 
tion 
300 words at 100 words a minute—50 points 
300 “ ia 115 “s “ae id 75 “e 
300 + ia 136 cd ae “oe 100 “eé 


, 
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First Year Typewriting Event—Accuracy and form 
most impo 
Three (3) letters typed from solid copy to be ar- 
ranged properly for best effect, including the 
use of all parts of the machine 
Standard material—10 minute take—ACCURACY. 
Penalty, 25 words for each error 
Second Year Typewriting Event—Accuracy and form 
: most important 
Short letter with carbon and two-page letter with 
carbon 
Editorial—solid matter—350 words 
Tabulation, specifications, articles of co-partnership, 
court testimony, etc. (Accuracy, 50 points— 
Placement, 30 points) 
Standard Matter—15 minute take—accuracy most 


important 

Graded according to the International Contest 
Rules, except that twenty-five (25) words will 
be deducted for each error. (20 points) 


Rapid Calculations—Free-for-All—Accuracy—Pen or 
pencil—Pen advised 

Accuracy in figures with speed: Addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division of simple numbers, 
common and decimal fractions; Aliquot parts 
and billing; Simple interest; Mental drill 

Plain Business Writing—Free-for-All—Any method 

Specimens of capital letters, small letters, figures, 
business characters, etc. 

Dictated letter to be written at average commercial 
speed, with form, movement, position and ar- 
rangement important 

Bookkeeping—Free-for-All—Modern Complete Course 

For high school students who have been regularly 
enrolled and in attendance satisfactorily since 
the opening of the fall term. No requirement as 
to number of terms of training. Material cov- 
ers modern complete course. Special emphasis 
on Trial Balance, Statements, Adjustments, 
Closing Ledger, etc. Columnar journals and con- 
trolling accounts important. 

Typewriting Free-for-All 

Accuracy Contest. Fifteen (15) minute take. Fewest 
errors with greatest number of words. Penalty, 
25 words for each error 


Further information may be secured from 
G. G. Hill, Director Commercial Training De- 
partment, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


American Legion National Essay Contest 


The National Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion is conducting a national 
essay contest for boys and girls from twelve 
to eighteen years of age. The subject of the 
essay is “Why has the American Legion, an 
organization of veterans of the World War, 
dedicated itself, first of all, ‘To uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States?’ ” 
The essay is not to exceed 500 words. All 
essays must be received at a place designated 
by the County Superintendent of Schools not 
later than June 1, 1925. The first national 
prize will be $750; the second, $500; and the 
third, $250. The first State prize is a silver 
medal; the second, a bronze medal; the third, 
a certificate of merit. Garland W. Powell, 
Indianapolis, Indiana is the national director 
of the contest. 


A Peace Symbol 
The National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., offers $100 in gold for the best symbol 
signifying peace that can be used on a button, 
seal, letterhead, etc. The contest closes mid- 
night, May 18, 1925. 
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American Home Economics Emblem 


The American Home Economics Association 
offers a prize of $50 to the person submitting 
the best design for an emblem of the Associa- 
tion, to be used on the cover of the Journal 
of Home Economics, and on the stationery, 
programs, badges and pins of the Association 
and its affiliated organizations. Contest closes 
April 1. Drawings should be sent to Harriet 
Goldstein, Division of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


The Rhodes Scholarships 


Pennsylvania may elect two Rhodes Scholars 
for the year 1926. The stipend of the Rhodes 
Scholarship is 300 pounds a year with a bonus 
of 50 pounds. Candidates will need to supple- 
ment the scholarship to the extent of about 
50 pounds yearly. Rhodes Scholarships may be 
held only at Oxford and for a period of three 
years, subject to the approval of the scholar’s 
college at Oxford. A candidate must be (a) 
an unmarried male citizen of the United 
States, with at least five years’ domicile; (b) 
by October 1, 1926 he must have passed his 
nineteenth and not have passed his twenty- 
fifth birthday; (c) by October 1, 1926 he must 
have completed at least his sophomore year at 
some recognized university of the United 
States. Candidates may apply either for the 
State in which they have their residence or 
for any State in which they have received two 
years of their college education before apply- 
ing. Candidates must be selected, first, by 
their own college or university, advisedly, not 
later than October 17, for the candidates must 
file their applications with state committees 
not later than October 24. In case no candi- 
dates of exceptional merit apply vacancies may 
be filled by the appointment of scholars at 
large, chosen from the particularly strong 
candidates who have failed to secure a regular 
appointment. Higher Education Circular No. 
29, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
(price 5c) furnishes further details. Candi- 
dates in Pennsylvania should apply to L. A. 
Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., or to 
President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, American Secretary to the Rhodes Trus- 
tees, Swarthmore, Pa. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENT GROWS 

Enrollment in regular courses at the Penn- 
sylvania State normal schools has doubled in 
the past six years. In 1918, less than 3,000 
students matriculated for regular courses in 
the State Teacher Training Institutions. At 
the present time 6,139 are registered in regu- 
lar and 712 in special courses. 

The largest enrollment, 1,150 students, is 
registered at the West Chester Normal. In- 
diana is second with 965 and Bloomsburg, with 
an enrollment of 606, is third. Five years ago 
West Chester had less than 600 regular stu- 
dents; Indiana, 335 regular students and 
Bloomsburg, 230 regular students. 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES STATE PRIZE 
DESIGN 








The winning design in the state-wide contest 
among High School students for an emblem 
for the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania has just been awarded to Lester 
Roesner, Academy High School, Erie, as an- 
nounced by George R. Bedinger, of Philadel- 
phia, Executive Director of the Association. 


Over two hundred designs from High Schools 
all over the State were submitted. The second 
prize went to Irma Ullrich, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


C. Valentine Kirby, Art Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, was 
chairman of the Jury of Award. 


“The Public Charities Association,” said 
Mr. Bedinger, “is a State-wide body with a 
membership of several thousand, politically in- 
dependent, organized to prevent the increase 
of dependent wards of the State. It supports 
local charitable agencies in welfare legislation 
and acts as a State-wide council of social agen- 
cies. It conducts divisions of Child Welfare 
and Mental Hygiene, which have a persistent, 
educational and preventive program. It oper- 
ates a Welfare Information Bureau at its 
headquarters, 311 S. Juniper street, Philadel- 
phia. Its motto is: ‘Much For Care, More 
For Cure, Most For Prevention.’ ” 





“Dare to think your own thoughts, to make 
your own creed, to live your own life.” 
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ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 
April 3 and 24 
The Blue Bird 


“Winged lute that we call a blue bird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing waters, 
The patter of Spring’s sweet rain, 
The voice of the winds, the sunshine, 
And fragrance of blossoming things; 
Ah! you are an April poem 
That God has dowered with wings.” 


Suggestive Programs 
Actual Planting of Trees 


1. Make a definite plan for the planting 
of the school grounds to be carried out in part 
each year. 

2. The plan should include (a) foundation 
planting of shrubs, (b) background planting 
of memorial trees, (c) border planting of 
clumps and hedges. 

8. Give definite instruction on how to plant 
a tree. County supervisors of vocational agri- 
culture, teachers of. agriculture and residents 
of the district who are skilled in planting, 
might be asked to help. 

Exhibit of Pupils’ Work 

1. Posters to give publicity to the school 
Arbor Day and Bird Day program. 

2. Drawings and color studies of birds, 
trees and landscapes. 

38. Free illustrative drawings of Arbor 
Day, Bird Day and related literature. 

4. Booklets such as “Trees I Know,” 
“Trees in Our Town,” “Birds and Trees as 
Friends.” 

5. Colored studies and cut colored paper 
projects showing planting of trees, shrubbery, 
vines and flowers to improve the appearance 
of school and home grounds. 

6. Bird boxes made at home or in school. 

School Room and Auditorium Exercises 

1. Music consisting of patriotic songs, folk 
songs, choruses and solos, such as Schubert’s 


“The Linden Tree,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” © 


Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad,” “Come, Gentle 
Spring” and Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 

2. Pageants and plays dramatizing the his- 
tory of Arbor Day, forest life and bird life. 

38. Literary exercises dealing with the 
beauty of trees and birds. These could in- 
clude the following: (a) talks by citizens on 
trees and birds of the district, (b) read- 
ing and telling stories about birds and trees, 
(c) essays on such subjects as “Our Bird 
Friends.” 


Bibliography 
Trees 


Rogers, J. E.—Trees That Every 
Should Know. Grosset. 


Child 


Weed, C. M.—Our Trees: How to Know 
Them (Gr. 5-8.) Lippincott. 


Forestry 


Illick, Joseph S.—Guide to Forestry. Bk. 1. 
Penna. Dept. of Forests and Waters, Bulletin 
26. 
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Penna. Dept. of Forests and Waters—In 
Penn’s Woods. Penna. Dept. of Forests and 
Waters. Bulletin 31, May 1923. 

Wirt, George H.—Lessons in Forest Protec- 
tion. Penna. Dept. of Forest and Waters. 
1924. 


Plays for Arbor Day 


Barnum, M. D.—Tom’s Back Yard; a play 
for Arbor Day (In School Plays, Barse, 1922, 
p. 181-1388.) 

Bayles, M. B.—Crowning of the Dryads (In 
Lutkenhaus “Plays for School Children,” Cen- 
tury, 1915, p. 191-206.) (Gr. 5-8.) 

Olcott, Virginia—The Prayer of the Forest 
Spirit; a play of fairies for Arbor Day (In 
Holiday Plays, Moffat, 1923, p, 95-114.) 

Payne, F. U.—Any Child Helps the Baby 
Tree (In “Plays for Any Child,” Harper, 1918, 
p. 39-55.) (Gr. 4-6.) 

Birds 

Chapman: Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America: D. Appleton Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Chapman, F. M.: The Travels of Birds. D. 
Appleton Publishing Company, 1916. 

Reed, Chester: Bird Guide. Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

Our Bird Book. Pioneer Publishing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Attracting Birds About the Home. Bulletin 
No. 1, Second Ed., May, 1915, Pub. National 
Audubon Association. 

Beal, F. E.: Some Common Birds and Their 
Relation to Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 54, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1904. 

Fifty Common Birds of Farm and Orchard. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513, Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey, 1913. 

Lamon, H. M. and Kinghorne, J. W.: Illus- 
trated Poultry Primer. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1040, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1919. 

Henshaw, Henry W.: “Friends of our For- 
ests (Warblers) ,” National Geographic Maga- 
zine, April, 1917. 

Trafton, Gilbert H.: Bird Friends; A Com- 
plete Bird Book for Americans. 

Game Laws of Pennsylvania. 

Miller: First and Second Book of Birds. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Henshaw: Common Birds of Town and 
Country. National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1914, 114 ill. in color, 52 in black 
and white. 

Babcock, C. A.: Bird Day, How to Prepare. 


Ladd, N. M.: How to Make Friends with 
bg Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 

Massinghorn, H.: Poems About Birds From 
the Middle Ages to the Present Day. E. P. 
Dutton Company, New York City. 

Kennard: Encouraging Birds Around the 
— National Geographic Society, March, 
1914, 

For further information and bibliography 
consult the March 1924 issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, pp. 423-425. 
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MAY DAY, 1925 
Child Health Day 


The American Child Health Association is 
urging all teachers to make special efforts to 
hold on May 1, 1925, a Child Health Festival. 
Programs in which the children participate, 
meetings of Parent-Teacher Associations and 
such clubs as the Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, etc., 
programs in women’s organizations regarding 
the health of children and the help of the 
daily press should all be employed to make 
the Child Health Day program effective. 


Health Films Can Be Obtained from the Following 
Agencies For Transportation Charges Only 

Your State Board of Health 

The Federal Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

asta gl ig Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C, 

The American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth McCormich Memorial Fund, 848 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

The National Y. M. C. A., 34 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 


The Following Firms Have Films For Rental at 
Varying Prices 

The American Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, N. Y. 

The Bray Production Co., Inc., 130 West 46th St., N. Y. 

The Bureau of Commercial Economics, Department of 
Public Instruction, Washington, D. C. 

Carlyle Ellis, 71 West 23rd St., N. Y. 

The Society of Visual Education, 220 West 42nd St., 
New York, which has a distributing office at Ok- 
lahoma City (H. O. Davis, 120 S. Hudson St.) 

The National Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

The Community Motion Picture Corporation Service, 
71 West 23rd St., N. Y. 

The International Dental Health Foundation for Chil- 
dren, 755 Park Avenue, N. Y. 

Child Welfare Posters can be secured from The Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


Health Plays for School Children 
The Wonderful Window—By Eleanor Glendower Grif- 
fith 
The Magic Oatfield—By Eleanor Glendower Griffith 
The House that Children Built—By Eleanor Glendower 
Griffith 
The Little Vegetable Men—By Eleanor Glendower 
Griffith 
Health Plays for School Children—By Eleanor Glen- 
dower Griffith 
Above all published by The American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Green Rowan—By Anna Hempstead Branch 
Published in “Unbound Anthology’’—Poets’ Guild, 
Christodora House, 147 Ave. B, N. Y. 
Plays and Pageantry—Published by The National 
Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
Mw 


Stories and Verses for Children 


Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy—six stories—By Elea- 
nor Glendower Griffith 

Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart (A Health Reader for 
Third Grade)—By J. Mace Andress 

Rhymes of Cho-Cho’s Grandma—By Mrs. Frederick 
Peterson 

Child Health Alphabet—By Mrs. Frederick Peterson 

Every Child’s Book—By Mrs. Frederick Peterson 

All published by The American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Child’s Garden of Verses—By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Suggestions to Teachers, Nurses, Etc. 
Dramatics for Health Teaching—By Harriet Wedg- 
wood 
Health Education pamphlet, No. 13, Bureau of 
Education, Dept. of Interior. 
The Modern Health Crusade—A National program of 
Health Instruction in schools 
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A Manual for Teachers, Superintendents and Health 
Workers. Published by The National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

Circulars to School Nurses (six) from November, 1922, 
to July, 1923. 

Giving information in regard to Health Plays, op- 
portunities for further study, health stories, charts, 
posters, etc. Bureau of Education. 

The Nutrition Class—By Charles Hendee Smith, M.D. 

American Child Health Association. 

Teaching Health—Bureau of Education, pamphlet 
No. 4 

A School Health Program for Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and Women’s Clubs—By Grace T. Hallock, 
American Child Health Association 

Health for School Children—School Health Studies, 
No. 1, Bureau of Education 

Health Training for Teachers—Health Education 
pamphlet No. 6 


The American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., N. Y., has a limited number of 
May Day Festival Books on hand. These con- 
tain suggestions for May Day celebrations 
and a complete May Day bibliography. Copies 
may be secured for 10c each. 


MUSIC WEEK 
"May 3-9 

People are coming to realize the need of 
more and better music in homes, churches, in- 
dustries, public institutions, department stores 
and at club, society and community meetings. 
Music Week has served to raise the standards 
of music and to extend its amalgamating and 
uplifting powers to almost every avenue of 
community life. 

In this connection, Pennsylvanians should 
remind themselves that in our State 

The first American song was composed. 

The founder of American music was born. 

The first American musical instruments, the 
organ, spinet, piano and pipe organ were 
made. 

The first American music school or conser- 
vatory was opened. 

The first opera was composed and sung. 

The first American orchestra and first band 
were organized. 

It should be of further interest to realize 
that Pennsylvania was the first state to have 
a State Supervisor of Music; and that in 
Pennsylvania homes there are more pianos 
and more phonographic instruments than in 
any other state. 

A well organized Music Week Program may 
result in any of the following: 

The establishment of permanent musical ac- 
tivities such as community band, orches- 
tra, chorus, concert course, music club. 

The employment of district or township 
music supervisors; organization of coun- 
ties with provision for a supervisor for 
every 40 to 50 one-teacher schools. 

Group singing at clubs, societies and public 
gatherings. 

Community concerts and musicales. 

Providing piano, phonograph, musical in- 
struments for band or orchestra. 

Music memory contests, music festival com- 
petitions.¢ 

Full information may be secured from the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 
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RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES LENT BY 
CLARION STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Library service for rural schools is a very 

tangible part of the extension work done by 

Clarion State Normal School. The library 

opportunities and book resources available in 

city school systems but denied rural schools 
have long been a handicap in rural education. 

In 1923 ten boxes of 40 books each were lent 
to rural schools from Clarion State Normal 

School Library. The immediate demand for 

these Box Libraries proved the value of the 

project. The original collection of four hun- 
dred books has been increased to over thirteen 
hundred. The books represent the best litera- 
ture for children and the motive is to furnish 
supplementary reading material for the one- 
room schools. Each Box Library includes some 
books suitable for the children of each grade. 

Schools of seven counties are now enjoying 

this library opportunity. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Born April 13, 1743 


Monticello, designed and built by Thomas 
Jefferson, is now an American shrine, having 
been purchased by the Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation as a memorial to the writer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

A Jefferson Centennial Committee is plan- 
ning a memorial for the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his death, July 4, 1926. Immedi- 
ate efforts are being centered around a Jef- 
ferson Week which will be observed through- 
out the nation beginning April 13, 1925, Jef- 
ferson’s birthday. At that time, it is pro- 
posed among other things, to*stress the fun- 
damental American ideals which Jefferson 
wrote into the Declaration of Independence. 

A cordial invitation is extended to American 
citizens to visit the memorial. 


March, 1925 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS 


January World’s Work (pp. 240-41) con- 
tains comment on a quotation of Dean Everett 
W. Lord of Boston University, College of 
Business Administration, based on a study of 
the earning capacity of college graduates. 
Dean Lord found that “the average total 
earnings of three types of men by the time 
they had reached the age of sixty were as 
follows: Untrained men, $45,000; high school 
graduates, $78,000; college graduates, $150,- 
000. Therefore, the difference in value be- 
tween a high school education and a college 
education is $72,000.” Says the commentator, 
“Dr. Lord’s figures are really a measure of 
the relative natural endowments of three 
classes of men. One necessary set of figures 
is missing, namely, the number of men com- 
prised in his three classes. They can, how- 
ever, be supplied from other sources. Thus 
supplied, a correct statement of his figures 
and their meaning would read somewhat as 
follows: “On an average, of every 100 men 
in America, 65 are inherently capable of 
achieving not more than a common school edu- 
cation and a total earning of $45,000 by the 
time they are sixty years old; 15 are inher- 
ently capable of achieving not more than a 
high school education and $78,000; and 20 are 
inherently capable of achieving a college edu- 
cation and $150,000.” 

The commentator continues: “To get a pros- 
perous and intellectually rich nation is not a 
problem in college education but a problem in 
eugenics.” 

How much time is necessary for college 
preparation? The January Atlantic Monthly 
contains an answer by F. S. Brown entitled 
“Preparing for College in Eleven Months.” 
The article is well written and altogether 
splendid but does not convince that this method 
would work with the average boy. Alas, we 
trust we are not misanthropes! At any rate 
Mr. Brown asks some questions which practi- 
cal educators may well ponder: 

“When I sum up the results of a high school 
course, I am sure that our present system is 
wasteful both in the methods of instruction 
and in the allotment of time. 

“Do pupils need thirteen weeks of vacation? 
Do they need four years to prepare to enter 
college? If the latter is true, have they learned 
how to study? Are all the contents of the 
courses essential? Are the methods of in- 
struction wasteful of time? I did what any 
normal boy or girl can do. In college I found 
that I learned no more easily than the ma- 
jority of my classmates.” 

In the January Century Alexander Meikle- 
john outlines in “A New Kind of College” 
those things educational which he considers a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” Three 
outstanding features of such an institution as 
he describes are: (1) A small faculty, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five or thirty and a small stu- 
dent body, numbering 250 to 300—small so 
that it may be “a coherent, self-determining 
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body, definitely committed to a well formulated 
purpose”; (2) A college course whose cur- 
ricula during each of the first two years would 
have as an objective the study of a civilization 
rather than the study of a collection of sub- 
jects. “We would have the freshman attempt 
acquaintance with an ancient civilization as a 
whole, the sophomore with a modern one in 
the same way. . . . In the third and fourth 
years special studies, liberally defined, should 
have their swing; the ‘subjects’ should have 
their turn.” (3) Substitution of a method 
of tutorial instruction rather than lecturing. 
“The student should be treated as one who 
intends and who is expected to learn for him- 
self rather than as one who is to be supplied 
with knowledge by us out of stores of our in- 
formation.” 

Colliers, January 17, contains the story of 
how the Moral Code for School Children, 
published by Colliers, was constructed. It 
tells how human souls can be measured 
and better yet, mended. The boy with an hon- 
esty score of 23 was given a. three months’ 
course of lessons in hero worship and then 
again subjected to similar tests, of course 
without his knowledge. The score resulting 
after three months of “moral” instruction was 
75. The moral of it all is: Morals can be 
taught. 

Scribners’ January number contains an ar- 
ticle “Idealism in Education” by Frederick E. 
Bolton, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, in which he makes a 
plea that in the anxiety to meet the practical 
needs of the pupil, we do not neglect to give 
them that idealism without which a prosperous 
life is not a successful life. He says that 
school is regarded by too many merely “as a 
means of preparing pupils for efficiency in the 
various vocations. It has steadily modified 
its curricula in the attempt to meet this im- 
perious demand. . . . . The ideal of training 
for efficiency in the gainful vocations is crowd- 
ing out all other ideals and its dominance 
means danger. 

“It is tending to crowd out all opportunity 
for fostering the development of altruism and 
all the finer sentiments that are contributory 
to it. 

“Vocational courses should have some time 
for literature, history, sociology, art and 
ethics.” 





A NEW EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 


A new national journal, The High School 
Teacher, devoted to the interests of workers 
in the Junior and Senior High School fields, 
made its appearance in January. 

The new magazine pays tribute to James M. 
Glass, State Director of Junior High Schools, 
by giving his article “The Plan and Purpose 
of the Junior High School” first place in the 
initial number. The magazine will be pub- 
lished monthly in Columbus, Ohio. The staff 
consists of Arden L. Allyn, Managing Editor; 
Walton B. Bliss, Contributing Editor; Clarence 
J. Brown, Business Manager. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.50 per year, 
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HARRY BRADLEY SMITH 


Harry Bradley Smith, head of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Teacher Training at the 
University of Pittsburgh, died at his home, 
5201 Baum Boulevard, Pittsburgh, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1924 at the age of 48 years. The end 
came as the result of a paralytic stroke suf- 
fered two days previous. 

Dr. Smith was born in Washington, D. C. 
He received his early education in that city, 
graduating from the East High School and 
later taking a two year course at Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. This work was 
followed by two years at Cornell. 

After graduating from Cornell in 1901 he 
became Superintendent of Schools at Waterloo, 
New York, where he remained until 1908. 
During his last year at Waterloo he became 
interested in the work of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in connection with its plan of exchange 
teacherships. Accompanied by his wife he 
went to Germany and for six months taught 
as an exchange instructor at Altona, Germany. 

On his return to America, Dr. Andrew 
Draper, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for New York State, appointed him 
head of the industrial teacher training depart- 
ment at the Albany State College for Teachers. 
He remained at that place for six years, doing 
pioneer work in the industrial teacher training 
field. 

As Regional Director for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, he did important 
work. In 1922 he was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

As a speaker and writer, Dr. Smith attained 
national recognition. His recent book “Indus- 
trial History” (Macmillan) was preceded by 
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“Establishing Industrial Schools” (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Dr. Smith’s splendid service insures for him 
a well-established place among the leaders of 
education in general and vocational education 
in particular. His associates and friends will 
feel a tremendous loss in his passing. His 
untiring energy and native brilliance were 
given without stint in his teaching work, and 
= ——* was an asset to the possessor. 





AUTHORS AS TRAVEL STIMULI 


When Walter Scott and Robert Burns and 
Charles Dickens and Macaulay and Charles 
Lamb and Shakespeare and the others wrote 
their stuff, they didn’t own a share of railroad 
stock or a bit of automobile “paper.” Neither 
did they run hotels. Yet those institutions 
and their shareholders are now reaping abund- 
ant benefit from the things those men produced 
with their quill pens. 

When Walter Scott sat by the window in 
his second-floor room in Edinburgh writing 
“The Lady of the Lake,” “Marmion,” “Ivan- 
hoe” and the rest of it, he had no idea he was 
working in the interests of the firms and in- 
dividuals that run “charabancs” and smaller 
cars to the Trossachs and the other scenes 
of the writer’s romances. Yet the tourist-car 
managers reap most of their income from 
people who have read this man’s writings and 
want to see “where it happened”—yes, and 
tell about it! 

When Robert Burns wrote “Bannockburn,” 
he was as innocent of guile as any other hun- 
gry poet, yet the drivers of the commercial 
vehicles point out the battlefield by that name 
with great pride and satisfaction, amid the 
“ohs” and “ahs” of the sight seers. 

Then Dickens and his “Death of Little Nell,” 
that used to make me snivel like a big zany 
whenever it came my time to read it aloud 
from that McGuffey reader—Charles never 
expected people to be hauled about the streets 
of London to be shown “The Old Curiosity 
shop.” 

“Ellen’s Isle” is pointed out by guides as if 
it were the basis of history instead of history- 
founded fiction. The Brig o’ Turk and Lake 
Aberfoyle, to say nothing of Vennachar and 
Loch Achray and Ben Venue and Ben Lomond 
and Ben An and goodness knows how many 
other Bens, all these are as full of thrills as 
if they were the scenes of actual history. I 
saw the very spot where the stag turned at 
bay and succeeded in eluding the baffled and 
wearied hounds; and where Fitzjames “sor- 
rowed o’er the expiring horse.” Loch Katrine 
has a boat, as you know, that takes the visitors 
to Stronachlachan. This boat is manned by 
tourist-hardened people who got as much fun 
out of my telling them about Shickshinny and 
Wapwallopen, Pa., as I got out of their tongue- 
twisting Stronachlachan. Names are funny 
where they are unfamiliar to the ear. 

I never before realized—as I did when we 
reached Scotland—what a reader-ridden people 
we Americans are. It is the tourist from the 
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States who takes the keenest interest in seeing 
Stoke-Poges, where Gray wrote his elegy and 
was afterward buried. And how I thrilled in 
Westminster Abbey to see the bust of William 
Pitt and remember that once I committed to 
memory his speech in favor of the American 
colonies! It is fairyland, that Great Britain 
country—and why? Because I had been taught 
literature in school and at home; because my 
mother had known by heart most of “The Lady 
of the Lake” and “Marmion,” and had recited 
them to me while she did the churning at the 
cellar door at dusk!—Strickland Gillilan. 

The teacher’s horizon is bound less and less 
by county, state or national borders. She 
realizes that travel is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in broadening and enriching life. And 
so she spends part of her vacation traveling, 
perhaps to a distant state to attend an educa- 
tional meeting, perhaps to a college or uni- 
versity where she will attend school, coming 
in contact with people with different view- 
points, different languages and different man- 
ners. Sometimes she goes to an International 
Education Meeting or attends a University 
across the Atlantic or it may be she luxuriates 
in travel for travel itself. Nowadays no clime 
is too distant for her to venture to in those 
precious two or three months of vacation. That 
she may enjoy most fully these golden days 
of wandering it is essential that all details 
be planned carefully beforehand. 

Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York 
City, has arranged a series of Clark Tours 
abroad, some of which offer college credits 
while traveling. Those interested in trips 
abroad this summer should write to the above 
address for details. 

Mitchell J. Glick, 2216 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, has arranged (1) Tours to Flor- 
ida and Cuba, (2) Tours by various routes 
through the West which include mountain 
scenery, national parks and western cities and 
(3) European Tours which include London, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Paris, Rome, Switzer- 
land, etc. He will furnish circulars on re- 
quest. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The United States Civil Service Commission 

at Washington calls for the following: 

High School Teachers, Philippine Service, 
$1500-$1600. 

Primary Specialists, Philippine Service, $1500- 
$2000. 

Model Primary Teachers, Philippine Service, 
$1500-$1600. 

Dietitian, $1020-$1680. 

Junior stenographer, $1320. 

Occupational therapy aide, $1680. 

Home Economics teacher, prevocational grades, 
$1200. 

Home Economics, junior vocational grades, 
$1440. 

Principal of Home Economics, $1560. 

Elementary Teacher, Indian Service, $1200. 

Junior High School Teacher, Indian Service, 
$1440. 

















DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE READING VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SURVEY 


At the request of the Board of School Di- 
rectors of the Reading School District, the 
Department of Public Instruction recently 
conducted a survey that had for its purpose 
the development of a Vocational Education 
Program on a basis that would more adequately 
meet the present industrial, commercial and 
home making needs of the city and project it 
into the future. 

The survey was organized by L. H. Dennis, 
Director of Vocational Education, Department 
of Public Instruction; Landis Tanger, Super- 
intendent of Schools; and Mr. Seasholtz, Presi- 
dent of the School Board, as a steering com- 
mittee. Mr. Beggs, who succeeded Mr. Seas- 
holtz as president, replaced him on the com- 
mittee. 

Three committees were selected for the 
active work in the fields of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Industrial and Con- 
tinuation schools. The Commercial Education 
study was directed by E. W. Barnhart, Chief 
of the Commercial Education Service of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, as- 
sisted by a local committee. The Home 
Economics study was in charge of Miss Lu M. 
Hartman of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and a local committee made up of mem- 
bers of the teaching force and representatives 
of city organizations. G. D. Whitney of the 
Department of Public Instruction was chair- 
man of Industrial Education and Continuation 
Schools. He was assisted by a local com- 
mittee comprising representatives of the 
teaching force, industries and commercial in- 
stitutions. 

The study, which covered a period of six 
months, was intensive and very direct in each 
of the fields, and involved only the factors 
necessary to the formulation of an efficient and 
instructive program. The report, covering 270 
typewritten pages, is richly illustrated with 
graphs, charts and photographs. The section 
dealing with industries is featured with de- 
tailed statistics and a comprehensive and in- 
teresting treatment of the journeymen and 
apprenticeship situation. The data in the home 
economics field were gathered from 533 homes 
by local women. 


Industrial Education 


In the Industrial Education field, the study 
revealed the need of more adequate provisions 
for supplementing the handskill of apprentices, 
with training in blue-print reading, drafting, 
mathematics, science, social significance and 
the general economics related to daily occu- 
pations. 

As a means of meeting this need in a more 
adequate way, it was recommended that a 
Vocational Advisory Committee of three 
members be appointed to consist of the Direc- 
tor of Industrial Education of the city schools, 
a representative of the employers and a repre- 
sentative of the employes in the following 


trades: carpentry, bricklaying, stone masonry, 
sheet-metal working, painting and decorating, 
plumbing, plastering, electrical work, planing 
mill work, textiles and various metal working 
trades. The committee is to be appointed by 
the Superintendent of Schools».who shall be 
ex-officio a member. Its functions shall be 


1. To advise regarding ways and means of 
making the instruction given as practical 
and worth while as possible. 

2. To co-operate in seeing that the instruc- 
tional equipment and facilities are in har- 
mony with modern practice in the vocation. 

3. To assist in stimulating attendance in 
vocational classes and in general in cham- 
pioning the cause for the particular trade 
or occupation in the community. 


The report contained detailed suggestions, 
regarding adjustment of curriculum, installa- 
tion of apparatus and equipment for the vari- 
ous buildings in the city. 


Continuation Schools 

Regarding Continuation Schools, attention 
was called to the fact that twice the normal 
number of children between fourteen and six- 
teen are employed in Reading. The committee 
urged that sentiment be directed toward the 
reduction of so much juvenile labor and recom- 
mended ; 

1. A system of counseling, beginning in the 
sixth grade or earlier. 

2. A guidance and placement service for chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen. 

3. An increase in shop work for boys from 
25% to 50% of the school time. 

4. That facilities be made available which 
will provide pre-vocational experiences for 
boys and adequate home making instruc- 
tion for girls. 

5 That more space be provided to relieve 
present crowded conditions. 


Home Economics 


As a result of the study in the field of 
Home Economics, it was recommended that 


1. Courses in Home Economics be required 
in grades seven, eight and nine of the 
Junior High School with a minimum of 
two double periods per week in grades 
seven and eight and two and one-half 
double periods in grade nine. Opportuni- 
ties for electing Home Economics shall 
be offered in the ninth grade. 

2. Elective courses in Home-Economics and 
a full curriculum in vocational home 
economics should be provided in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

3. In the Continuation School, Home Eco- 
nomics should be increased both in time 
and in breadth of offering. 


The committee commended the work being 
done in the Evening Schools and urged that 
this be continued and enriched. 

Detailed suggestions were made for adjust- 
ing present buildings and equipment and for 
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the making of additional provisions to meet 
the recommendations of the committee. 
Commercial Education 
In the field of Commercial Education it was 
recommended 

1. That a permanent follow-up of all high 
school pupils be developed to cover the 
drop-outs and the graduates. 

2. That commercial teachers make descrip- 
tive and analytical studies of the more 
common office and store occupations. 

38. That the courses be modified to conform 
to the suggestions contained in the report. 

4, That provisions be made for vocational 
guidance and placement in all the high 
schools, junior and senior. 

5. That extension course opportunities be 
provided for commercial teachers. 





ELIMINATE FIRE HAZARDS 


To School Officials: 

You are, no doubt, familiar by this time 
with the details of the fire which took place 
Christmas Eve, 1924 at the Babb Switch rural 
school in Oklahoma, resulting in the death of 
thirty-three persons and serious injury to sev- 
eral others. The available reports indicate 
three outstanding situations that were con- 
tributing factors toward this disaster: (1) 


Open flame lights (candles) formed part of © 


the decorations; (2) the school house door 
opened inward; (3) every window in the one- 
room building was covered by a heavy netting, 
bolted to the casement. 

It is timely, we believe, that school boards, 
school directors and all school officials and em- 
ployees having any relationship or responsi- 
bility whatsoever to any school situation in- 
volving the possibility of a fire hazard should 
review at this time their practical responsi- 
bilities and legal obligations relating to this 
matter. 

We wish, therefore, to call your attention 
specifically to the following points: 


1. Section 623 of the School Code of Penn- 
sylvania requires doors of buildings of 
more than one story in height to open out- 
ward. We believe this should apply to all 
classroom doors in every building, and we 
shall urge legislation to this effect. _ 

2. No assembly of any kind should be held 
in a classroom in which the windows are 
covered by any form of netting fastened 
permanently so as to prevent easy exit. 

3. No open flame light (candles, etc.,) should 
be permitted as a part of any decoration. 

4. The first obligation of the person in re- 
sponsible charge of a gathering of any 
kind for any purpose in a public school is 
to see that fire hazards do not exist. This 
should be done before entrance to the place 
of assembly is permitted. 

5. It is the duty of all officials to see that 
fire hazards do not exist in school houses, 
and to see that the laws pertaining to fire 
prevention are enforced. A very valu- 
able service may be rendered by local fire 
companies, parent-teacher associations and 
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other organizations interested in the civic 
welfare in co-operating to remove fire 
hazards. 

6. The Act of July 1, 1919 makes fire drills 
and instruction relative to fire prevention 
mandatory. 


A new edition of the Fire Prevention Manual 
prepared by the Bureau of Fire Protection will 
soon be ready for distribution. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS B. HAas, 
Deputy Superintendent, Administration Office 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT IN THE 
STATE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
To Superintendents and Normal School Prin- 

cipals : 

As you perhaps know, there is maintained 
on the second floor of the State Library and 
Museum a permanent exhibition of school 
work, housed in Trenton Swing Frame cases 
each of which holds thirty-two (32) mounting 
boards, size 22” by 28”. 

The Library and Museum is visited annually 
by thousands of people from various parts of 
the State and country. The Educational Ex- 
hibit offers an excellent opportunity to keep 
the work of the schools before the public. Will 
you kindly co-operate in this matter, first, by 
bringing your exhibition up to date and second, 
by making it a part of your routine work to 
change it yearly? 

Standard size cards, upon which the ex- 
hibits should be mounted, may be obtained 
upon application to the Museum. The details 
of this should be taken up with the Museum 
authorities who will be glad to advise and 
assist in the preparation of your exhibition. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS B. HAAs, 
Deputy Superintendent, Administration Office 





IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TEACHERS IN ONE-ROOM RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Responses received at the Department ex- 
press hearty accord with the suggestion con- 
tained in the following letter: 

To County and District Superintendents: 

The training of teachers for the one-teacher 
rural schools is now largely done in the sum- 
mer sessions at the State normal schools. Some 
criticism has been made that the training thus 
given has not been as definitely related to the 
one-teacher school problem as it should be. 

It is now suggested for the summer of 1925 
that a one-room rural school be available for 
observation at each of the State normal schools 
and that each student registering for rural 
school teaching be required to take rural school 
management and be allowed to elect the teach- 
ing of primary subjects or the teaching of 
primary reading. 

We should be glad to have your comments, 
criticism and suggestions upon this program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND, 
Director, The Teacher Bureau 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


The examination for State Scholarships will 
be held at all high schools having eligible can- 
didates, Friday, May 1, 1925. The nature and 
scope of the examination and the conditions 
governing the award of scholarships should 
be explained to all prospective candidates. 
Principals of large high schools should recom- 
mend a half dozen, or less, of the ablest mem- 
bers of this year’s graduating class to the 
Department of Public Instruction. However, 
in no case, should the recommendation exclude 
any worthy contender. 

Each candidate will be examined in English, 
including Composition and Literature; Ameri- 
can History, and a choice of one of the follow- 
ing studies: Latin, German, French, Spanish, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics. The 
examination in the languages includes at least 
two full years of study; the examination in 
Mathematics includes Arithmetic, Algebra and 
Plane Geometry. 





STATE SCHOLARSHIP REPORT 


During the six years the Act creating the 
State Scholarships has been in operation, 435 
scholarships have been awarded. The holders 
of these scholarships, collectively, were gradu- 
ated from 219 secondary schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of the 1919 and 1920 classes, 838% 
of the original holders completed four years 
of college study; 5% completed three years, 
8% two years, and 4% one year of college work. 


Table A Number taking state scholarship examina- 


tions 
No. of 
No. of High Schools 
Year Candidates No. of Papers Represented 
1919 205 615 88 
1920 408 1224 138 
1921 716 2148 175 
1922 1096 3288 235 
1923 1419 4257 264 
1924 1348 4044 341 
Table B_ Scholarship holders’ record as reported by 
colleges 
Excellent Good Fair Unsatisfactory 
1921 26 77 21 3 
1922 62 98 22 7 
1923 86 118 28 4 
1924 122 101 21 4 


Table C Distribution of State scholarships awarded 
during 1919-1924 according to colleges 


Albright College 
Allegheny College ... 20 


Muhlenberg College... 4 
Penna. State College.. 83 


Bryn Mawr College... 7 Penna. College for 
Bucknell College .... 21 Bee 11 
Carnegie Institute ... 23 Seton Hill College .. 2 
Dickinson College ... 18 Susquehanna U ni- 
Drexel Institute ..... 4 ee 10 
Elizabethtown College 1 Swarthmore -College.. 11 
Franklin & Marshall Temple University .. 5 
COMMS ha wiz. 5 oni 12 Thiel College ........ 1 
Geneva College ...... 4 University of Pennsyl- 
Gettysburg College .. 19 Wee Nissen ces 55 
Grove City College... 16 University of Pitts- 
Haverford College ... 5 er ee 23 
Juniata College ..... 10 Ursinus College ...... 5 
Lafayette College .... 13 Villanova College .... 2 
LaSalle College ...... 1 Washington & Jeffer- 
Lebanon Valley Col- son College ...... 5 
MOD Sis ese sad a 6 Waynesburg College... 6 
Lehigh University .... 13 Westminster College.. 5 
Marywood College ... 2 Wilson College ...... 7 


Moravian College .... 3 
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Table D Amount paid each year to scholarship hold- 
ers who have maintained satisfactory grades in 


college 
BEE Nice eee meres $ 6,900 
pS A cy ae en er 13,100 
GOGe cc ckewvecvacucuces 19,500 
RGSS Sereveucsccvscevas 25,400 
TORE cecigvisensevesess 26,200 


This report was presented at a meeting of 
the Association of College Presidents, by Dr. 
C. D. Koch, at Harrisburg, January 30, 1925. 





CURRENT AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY WORK 


Grades 1, 2, 3—Pictorial Geography—six 
sets of 48 sheets each of large pictures and 
brief fact-stories, published by the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. First 
series of three sets especially adapted to Pri- 
mary Grades. Each set (48 pictures) costs 
$1.50. 

Picture Sheet Series—for complete list in- 
cluding life in parts of Africa, Asia, Europe 
and North America, write Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Grade 4—A map of wall size, moderate scale, 
showing forest regions of the United States 
and the principal forest trees of each region 
can be obtained free by writing to C. R. Tillot- 
son, Forest Service, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a concise one-page publication, 
wall size, showing map of Mail Air Service, 
rates, dispatching stations, and time schedules. 
In the Country Gentleman, Feb. 7, 1925, ap- 
pears an article “Flying With the Air Mail” 
by Samuel T. Moore. 

“Franco-German Frontiers” by Charles H. 
Haskins, Foreign Affairs, Dec. 15, 1924. 

“The New Balkans” by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, Foreign Affairs, Dec. 15, 1924. 

Grade 6—“Penguins, Birds of the Antarctic 
Seas” by Edward A. Preble, illustrated with 
large size photographs,—Nature Magazine, 
February, 1925. 

“The Difficulties and Hopes of Japan” by 
Yasuke Tsurumi in Foreign Affairs, Dec. 15, 
1924. 

See announcement for Grade 4, Map showing 
United States Forest Regions, also references 
concerning United States Mail Air Service. 

“Date Gardens in America” by George E. 
Mitchell,—Nature Magazine, Feb., 1925. 

A key map to Topographic and Geologic 
Maps of Pennsylvania can be obtained. from 
George H. Ashley, State Geologist, Department 
of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg. This 
sheet lists also available reports. 

“The Néw Balkans” by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, in Foreign Affairs, Dec. 15, 1924. 

“Economic Rivalries in Latin America” by 
Julius Klein in Foreign Affairs, Dec. 15, 1924. 

“World Trade Prospects Bright for the 
Coming Year” by Herbert Hoover, in Com- 
mercial America, January 1925—illustrated 
with graphs. 

High School Economic Geography—United 
States Exports of Hardware, Tools, and Allied 
Lines by John T. MacFarlane in Commercial 
America, January 1925. 
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HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS RELATING 
TO EDUCATION 


House Bills 


120. Mr. Himes. Amends section 303 of 
the School Code by permitting a superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, supervising principal 
or teacher to serve either temporarily or per- 
manently as an officer of the school board by 
which he is employed. Referred to Judiciary 
Special Committee, Jan. 20, re-referred to 
Committee on Education, Feb. 10. 

181. Mr. Horn. An act concerning the flag 
of the United States of America and other 
flags; and revising, amending consolidating 
and changing the law relating thereto. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Federal Relations, Jan. 
20. 

210. Mr. Craig. An act validating certain 
proceedings and elections of counties, cities, 
boroughs, townships, school districts and other 
municipalities or incorporated districts had 
and held pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of April 20, 1874 and the amendments and 
supplements thereto; and validating bonds 
issued or authorized to be issued in pursuance 
of such proceedings. Passed second reading 
Feb. 11. 

426. Mr. Weamer. Amends Section five of 
the Act of June 20, 1901 by making more spe- 
cific the powers of tax collectors. Referred to 
Committee on Municipal Corporation, Feb. 3. 

445. Mr. Derby. Same as Senate Bill 58. 
Referred to Committee on Education, Feb. 3. 

448. Miss Bentley. An act making an ap- 
propriation to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to carry into effect the provisions 
of the Act of May 20, 1921 providing for the 
payment of moneys to school districts, the 
taxes of which are reduced by the acquisition 
of lands and property by the Commonwealth 
for the conservation of water and to prevent 
flood conditions. Referred to Committee on 
Appropriations, Feb. 3. 

455. Mr. Marshall. Amends Section 617 of 
the School Code by requiring that due public 
notice be given by advertisement, published 
once each week for three successive weeks, in 
at least two newspapers; in districts where no 
newspaper is published, notice shall be posted 
in at least five public places—such advertise- 
ment and notice shall ask for competitive bids 
and shall give all necessary information. Re- 
ported as committed, Feb. 11. 

511. Mr. Duddy. Validates certain elec- 
tions of counties, cities, boroughs, townships, 
school districts and other incorporated dis- 
tricts held pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act of April 20, 1874, and the amendments 
thereto; and validates bonds issued or author- 
ized to be issued in pursuance of such election. 
Referred to Committee on Elections, Feb. 4. 


545. Mr. Wheeler. An Act relating to 
county, borough, township, school and poor 
taxes; requiring the collectors of such taxes to 
give notice to each taxable; fixing a time for 
the payment of such taxes at face, and adding 
a penalty on delinquents. Referred to Com- 


mittee on Counties and Townships, Feb. 4. 
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563. Mr. Stark. An act to enable city, 
county, poor, ward, school, borough, and town- 
ship tax collectors, their executors and ad- 
ministrators, if they are deceased, or either 
surety, or sureties, if the surety or sureties 
have paid the taxes, to collect taxes, for the 
payment of which they have become personally 
liable, without having collected the same, by 
the expiration of the authority of their re- 
spective bonds, or by the expiration of the 
authority of their respective warrants, or by 
the expiration of their terms of office, and 
to extend the time for the collection of the 
same for a period of two years from the pas- 
sage of this act. Referred to the Committee 
on Counties and Townships, Feb. 4. 

574. Same as Senate Bill 54. Reported as 
committed. Feb. 11. 

575. Same as Senate Bill 94. Referred to 
Committee on Judiciary General, Feb. 3. 

578. Same as Senate 109. Passed first read- 
ing, Feb. 11. 

580. Same as Senate 1838. Reported as com- 
mitted, Feb. 11. 


Senate Bills 


11. Mr. Patton. Fixes the salary of school 
controller in school districts of the first class 
at $6,000. Referred to Committee on Munici- 
pal Affairs, Jan. 20. 

31. Mr. Weingartner. Revises, amends, 
consolidates and changes laws for assessment 
of persons and property for purposes of taxa- 
tion in counties of the second, third, fqurth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth classes and pro- 
vides for the use of such assessments for the 
levy of taxes by counties, school districts co- 
extensive with boroughs, towns and townships, 
independent school districts, and certain poor 
districts; permitting cities to accept the pro- 
visions of the act and become subject thereto, 
and thereupon making school districts co-ex- 
tensive with such cities subject thereto; and 
repealing existing laws. Referred to Commit- 
tee on New Counties and County Seats, Jan. 20. 

54. Mr. Culbertson. Validates certain pro- 
ceedings of counties, cities, boroughs, town- 
ships, school districts and other incorporated 
districts or municipalities had and held pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act of April 20, 
1874 and the amendments and supplements 
thereto; and validating bonds issued or author- 
ized to be issued in pursuance to such pro- 
ceedings. Passed Senate, Feb. 3. 

58. Mr. Culbertson. Amends sections 537, 
539, 541, 542, 548 and 557 of the School Code, 
by providing for the collection of delinquent 
per capita school taxes in second, third and 
fourth class school districts from male resi- 
dents, by persons, associations, firms or cor- 
porations employing them. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Education, Jan. 20. 

68. Mr. Leslie. Bill similar to 58. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Education, Jan. 20. 

86. Mr. Griswold. Amends section 561 act 
of May 18, 1911 by permitting a rebate of 
one per cent on school taxes paid before August 
1 of the year in which assessed and levied; 
of one-half of one per cent if paid before 
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September 1; and placing a penalty of three 
per cent if not paid before October 1 and an 
additional one per cent per month for each 
month of delay—in second class school dis- 
tricts. Referred to Committee on Education, 
Jan. 26; recommitted, Feb. 9. 

87. Mr. Griswold. Amends sections 2603, 
2623 and adds section 2619 to the School Code 
by providing for the audit of accounts in 
second class school districts by auditors ap- 
pointed by the court. Referred to Committee 
on Education, Jan. 26. 

88. Mr. Griswold. Amends section 547 of 
the School Code by providing for the appoint- 
ment of tax collectors by the board of school 
directors in school districts of the second class. 
Referred to Education Committee, Jan. 26. 

89. Mr. Griswold. Amends section 1 of 
act of June 20, 1901 by providing that city 
treasurers shall not be collectors of school 
taxes in school districts of the second class. 
Referred to Committee on Municipal Affairs, 
Jan. 26; re-referred to Committee on Educa- 
tion, Feb. 2. 

94. Mr. Eyre. An act to validate the obli- 
gations of school districts issued prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1924 pursuant to section 508 of the 
School Code. Passed Senate Feb. 3. 

108. Mr. Buckman. An act providing for 
the purchase of copies of the history of the 
Twenty-eighth Division during the World War 
and their distribution by the Governor to 
Pennsylvania high schools and other agencies. 
dian to Committee on Appropriations, Jan. 

109. Mr. Buckman. Validates certain pro- 
ceedings and elections of counties, cities, bor- 
oughs, townships, school districts and other 
incorporated districts or municipalities had 
and held pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of April 20, 1874 and the amendments and 
supplements thereto; and validating bonds 
issued or authorized to be issued in pursuance 
to such proceedings. Passed Senate, Feb. 3. 

138. Mr. Barr. Amends section 1006 of the 
School Code by requiring the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to send to every school 
director a copy of each new edition of the 
School Code. Passed Senate, Feb. 3. 

137. Mr. Weingartner. An act providing 
for annual tax assessments for county, bor- 
ough, township, school and poor purposes and 
abolishing triennial assessments. Referred to 
Committee on New Counties and County Seats, 
Jan. 26. 

200. Mr. Barr. Amending the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Law by providing for 
the payment of a State annuity to employes 
who separated from school service prior to the 
establishment of the Retirement System. Re- 
committed on third reading in Senate, Feb. 10. 


226. Mr. Barr. An act imposing an annual 
voting tax of $10 for school purposes; pro- 
viding for the collection, and the exoneration 
of taxables from the payment thereof; impos- 
Ing certain duties on collectors of school taxes 
and county commissioners and providing pen- 
alties. Referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Feb. 3. 
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247. Mr. North. An act amending Article 
eight, section one, of the State Constitution by 
requiring all persons who shall become entitled 
to vote after January 1, 1929, to be able, except 
for physical disability, to read and write the 
English language. Referred to Committee on 
Elections, Feb. 4. 

292. Mr. Stites. An act amending sections 
1204 and 1208 of Pamphlet Laws 309 by pro- 
viding for the employment and dismissal of 
teachers, principals, supervisors, directors of 
special subjects and supervising principals. 
ae to the Committee on Education, 
Feb. 10. 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES FOR 
SCHOOL NURSES 

Representatives of the Department of Public 
Instruction have just completed the third an- 
nual series of two-day conferences for school 
nurses. These conferences cover the State and 
their purpose is twofold: First, to give to 
nurses special information on the processes of 
carrying on their work in the school, home 
and community; and second, to give necessary 
information to school superintendents, mem- 
bers of Boards of Education, school physicians, 
representatives of Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions and others interested in child welfare. 

That the meetings are serving a real need 
in the various school districts is evidenced by 
the increased attendance. Nurses from sev- 
enty-nine school districts attended the recent 
conference. They represented 90% (an in- 
crease of 15% over 1922-23) of the total num- 
ber of school districts in the State employing 
school nurses. 

Each conference was addressed by several 
local speakers. Always a special effort was 
made to have the Parent-Teacher Associations 
represented. 

While attention was focused on general and 
local problems, much time was spent in dis- 
cussing the School Nursing Report—lIts Essen- 
tials, The Need for Greater Uniformity, and 
Its Value in Making Comparative Studies. 

The attendance for the past three years has 
been as follows: 


| a. EEL eee 134 
i, SEER Te ee 228 
SE eS a3 os RR OS 231 





A POINTER ON POINTS 


The punctuation marks have personality. 
The period is imperative. It says “Stop here!” 
The comma is a free and easy little chap. He 
says, “Slow up a bit, get your breath, and 
then trot along.” The colon calls, “Oh, look 
what’s coming—get ready!” Quotation marks 
give notice that the writer is letting some one 
else do the talking for a while. Parentheses 
mark the side paths when we leave the main 
line for a detour. Asterisks flash the message: 
“We’re skipping something.” The hyphen is 
a notice of partnership; sort of a typographical 
wedding ring.—Edward N. Teall in The Inland 
Printer. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS. By 
William A. Millis, President of Hanover 
College, and Harriet H. Millis. 470 pp. 
The Century Company. 1925. 

The book is a collection of chapters dealing 
with the methodology of teaching the academic 
high school subjects in light of the aims which 
the authors set up for each subject. Chapters 
on Vocational Education, Aesthetic Judgment, 
Moral and Religious Education and Physical 
Education are added. 

The book is a strange mingling of modern 
psychology and the newer educational con- 
cepts growing out of the changed conditions 
of our times with the old formal discipline of 
the earlier and discarded psychology. There 
is constant stress on “disciplines” and result- 
ant “increase in thinking ability.” The posi- 
tion of the authors in this respect is indicated 
by the following quotation: 

“It is reasonable to expect that the brain 
will respond to the same laws of growth which 
govern other bodily organs and that a vigor- 
ous course of study will entail such cerebral 
activity as will result in a maximum of cere- 
bral development. To what extent this may 
occur is not determined, but evidently in suf- 
ficiently large degree to warrant the popular 
belief that vigorous intellectual application is 
accompanied by ‘increase in brains.’ ” 

The text lacks the critical analysis of Inglis, 
and the undogmatic treatment of Colvin. It 
is intended for students in liberal arts colleges 
who expect to teach various subjects in small 
high schools, and because of its rather close 
conformity to the traditional preparatory col- 
lege program, will undoubtedly be a most 
acceptable text to these colleges—Paul A. 
Mertz. 


BETTER Every Day ENGLISH. By H. G. Paul. 
279 pp. Lyons and Carnahan. $1.60. 

This is a splendid book to make young people 
want to speak better English. Boys and girls 
really do want to improve their speech. But 
adolescent self-consciousness, old habits, igno- 
rance and environment are enemies which often 
discourage the teacher. The author of this 
text has made the proper appeal to young 
people’s interests. Some of the chapters deal 
with Training in Correct Speech Habits, Better 
English Through Co-operation, Slang—the 
Language Jester, Pronunciation, The Diction- 
ary. Now and then such slogans as the fol- 
lowing stand out in bold faced type: Don’t be 
a Hottentot; Better English means better 
jobs; One country, one flag and one language; 
Better Speech! Better Jobs! Better Americans! 
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LINCOLN—ADDRESSES AND LETTERS. Edited 
for school use by John M. Avent. 239 pp. 
Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 


The study of Lincoln’s speeches and letters 
increases our understanding of American lit- 
erature, broadens our knowledge of American 
history and deepens our appreciation of human 
nature. Mr. Avent has so skillfully edited his 
work that the best and most valuable of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s written work is reproduced with 
historical background, explanatory notes and 
questions for study. A sketch of his life intro- 
duces the text proper. 


LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. By Marion A. 
Dogherty. 172 pp. Little, Brown and 
Company. 

The teacher of English will enjoy reading a 
book which sets forth the teaching of English 
literature not merely as a part of the English 
course of study but as a means of creating in 
pupils a love of reading and a better under- 
standing of human nature and life outside of 
books. The book is full of worth-while sug- 
gestions. The last chapter is a suggestive les- 
son on Wordsworth’s “The Solitary Reaper.” 


THE KENDALL TEACHER’S MANUAL. Third 
Reader to Sixth Reader. By Marion Paine 
Stevens. 380 pp. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

This text discusses with the teacher of read- 
ing what to read and how to read it. Special 
drills, methods of stimulating silent and oral 
reading, tests and measurements, aims, motiva- 
tion and lesson plans for the Kendall series 
of readers are given. The suggestive material 
will be a valuable help to the teacher. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. Book Four. By Edwin 
Greenlaw and Dudley Miles. 786 pp. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. $2.40. 

This book for fourth year English in sec- 
ondary schools, completes the series of four 
books. The authors have not only included in 
this book the text and notes on the classics 
required in fourth year English, but they have 
given a background and unity to those works 
which it is difficult to secure when studying 
the year’s work by means of separate editions. 

The illustrations are interesting. The chap- 

ters containing twentieth century literature 

and modern poetry should prove a joy to 
teacher and pupil. 


OLD ENGLISH TALES RETOLD. By Harriet Bux- 
ton Barbour. 245 pp. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The stories of Beowulf, Guy of Warwick, Sir 
Launfal, Sir Gawain and many another old 
Anglo Saxon and Norman tale are told in 
English that grade and high school student 
can readily understand and enjoy. 


THE KELPIEs. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. Illus- 


trated. Little, Brown and Company. 65c. 
This little book about the Kelpies and their 
merry games under the sea is intended for 
both oral and silent reading. The diction is 
simple and the style conversational. 
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THE MIND AT Work. In Studying, Thinking 
and Reading. By R. L. Lyman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 349 pp. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 

A source book and discussion manual that 
will lead pupils to become aware of their men- 
tal activities and to contrast good and bad 
habits in their work. The text treats the 
nature of study and of study habits; useful 
habits of work in library and school; thinking 
and learning to think; reading to understand 
and remember; reading as an active process; 
evaluating what we read and hear; reading for 
enjoyment. Each chapter contains readings 
related to its subject, topics for investigation 
and suggestions for further reading. The 
book may be substituted for one of the classics 
in an English course; it may supplement a 
course in essays, orations and addresses; or 
it may serve in a course in effective methods 
of study. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE. By Olive M. Price. Preface 
by William M. Davidson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh. 245 pp. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 7 plays and an appendix. $1.75. 

For the grade teacher’s work in history and 
English, for departmental work and for use 
in platoon systems—this text offers great op- 
portunity for approaching historical and lit- 
erary subjects by a means in which children 
delight—dramatization. The plays deal in an 
artistic manner with scenes from Colonial 
days—witchcraft, Pocohontas, Hiawatha, 

Evangeline; one play touches the vital sub- 

ject of Americanization and another drama- 

tizes American poems. The plays have been 
used with success in the Pittsburgh Schools. 


THOUGHT TEST READERS. First Grade. Second 
Grade. 117 pp. and 152 pp., respectively. 
By F. J. Prout, Emeline Baumeister, 
Nellie Mischler and Helen Renner. The 
University Publishing Company. 

The purpose of these little readers is to find 
out whether the child in his silent reading 
understands what he reads. The directions, 
the illustrations and the opportunity which is 
given for activity, will appeal to the child. 
A section is devoted to directions for the 
teacher. Sheets are furnished for use with 
the Second Grade Book. 


SILENT READING. Book One. By Clarence R. 
Stone. 112 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 60c. 


The introduction contains directions and ex- 
planations for the teacher. The subject mat- 
ter is stories and questions especially adapted 
to determine whether the child is mastering 
content in his silent reading. 


In STORELAND. Book One. By Margaret E. 
Wells and H. Mary Cushman. 200 pp. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This reader fills the growing demand of ele- 
mentary education for reading material of an 
informational nature. The child learns many 
interesting and valuable facts about the prod- 
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ucts of industry from hats, shoes and clothes 
to canned goods and green groceries. The his- 
tory, sources and manufacture of industrial 
products is woven into a story. 


HEALTH FOR Every DAY and HEALTH IN HOME 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD. By Maurice A. Bige- 
low and Jean Broadhurst. 235 pp. and 
328 pp., respectively. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

The physiology of former days has been re- 
placed in the modern school room by such texts 
as these which emphasize safety teaching, 
proper care of the body with respect to cleanli- 
ness, clothing, exercise and nourishment. The 
functions of the organs of the body are 
treated in a practical way with relation to 
the child’s daily life. The illustrations are 
explanatory and helpful. 


CHEMISTRY IN EVERYDAY LIFE. By Frederic 
B. Emery, Elzy F. Downey, Roscoe E. 
Davis and Charles E. Boynton. 667 pp. 
+ xlix pp. Lyons and Carnahan. 


Chemistry today plays an important role in 
commercial life, war, fuel, sanitation and food. 
This book has been prepared after five years 
study of the need and the application of chem- 
istry in the secondary school. The first 393 
pages of this text are of such content as to 
fulfill the college entrance requirements. Pages 
394 to 667 deal with the practical application 
of chemistry and may be used to such an extent 
as the teacher wishes. Explanations are sim- 
ple and the development of the content logical. 


SMITH’s ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY and LaAB- 
ORATORY OUTLINE. Revised by James 
Kendall. 423 pp. and 112 pp., respectively. 
The Century Company. $1.80 and $.75 
respectively. 

The earlier edition of Alexander Smith’s 
Elementary Chemistry has been expanded by 
the present editor and his advisers into two 
distinct and alternative texts, Smith’s Ele- 
mentary Chemistry and Smith’s Intermediate 
Chemistry. The Elementary Chemistry, now 
ready for use, aims to train the student to 
acquire a scientific outlook, to think clearly 
and to correlate facts. With this in view, the 
author has been careful to present funda- 
mental theory logically and to introduce suf- 
ficient description and application. The sec- 
ond volume, soon to be published, emphasizes 
the human and industrial application of prin- 
ciples, rather than their derivation. 


LABORATORY PROBLEMS. Elements of General 
Science. Edited by Otis W. Caldwell, W. 
L. Eikenberry and Earl R. Green. 196 
pp. Ginn and Company. 72c. 


The increasing popularity of general science 
courses in secondary schools has made neces- 
sary a laboratory help for the teacher. This 
text is admirable in that each experiment is 
introduced by a paragraph which gives the set- 
ting and significance of the experiment. Direc- 
tions for preparation and use of apparatus are . 
easily understood. The apparatus and material 
used are simple. 
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THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES: She Stoops to Con- 
quer. The Rivals. The School for Scan- 
dal. Edited by A. B. de Mille. 479 pp. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.00. 

Here are the three most worth-while come- 
dies of the eighteenth century with notes and 
a complete appendix of informational data 
regarding Oliver Goldsmith, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, London Life, Bath, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Comedy and a discussion of school pre- 
sentation of the plays. These plays are all 
three favorites with secondary school students. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
WILL BE REVIEWED LATER 


Goop ENGLISH, 3 Vol. Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Grades. By Nell J. Young and Frederick 
W. Memmott. D. Appleton and Company. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Paul Klapper. 
D. Appleton and Company. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE Hapsits. Teacher’s Man- 


ual. By Cowan, Betz, Charters. Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 
VOCATIONAL SELF GUIDANCE. By Douglas 


Foyer. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Milne and Dow- 
ney. American Book Company. 


POESIES CHOISIES POUR LA JEUNESSE. Freder- 
ick Hay Osgood. Ginn and Company. 


UNITED STATES. By Nellie R. Allen. Ginn 
and Company. 
FooDs, PREPARATION AND SERVING. By Pearl 


L. Bailey. Webb Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE JONES COMPLETE COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Hall and McCreary Company. 


THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION OF ERRORS 
IN ARITHMETIC. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 


GREAT PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
D. M. Vaughan. Longmans, Green and 
Company. 


HELPS FOR THE STUDY OF OUR CONSTITUTION. 
By Grace A. Turkington. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

SEGUNDAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL. By Caroline 
Marcial Dorado. Ginn and Company. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. By 
Almack and Lang. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 

THE OHIO HILLs. Songs. By Charles Grant 
Matthews. The Stratford Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. By Ned Har- 
land Dearborn. D. Appleton Company. 


THE PROGRESSIVE Music SERIES. One-Book 


Course. 


Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
THE SERVICE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE TO THE COMMONWEALTH. Vol. 
xviii. No. 12. Annual report of the 
president. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. Vol. 18. No. 4-A. American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. Contains 
papers and proceedings Saratoga Springs 
Conference. 1924. 


THE SABBATICAL YEAR PLAN. Issued by the 
Teachers’ Welfare League of New York 
City. Report of 1924 and reprint of re- 
port for 1923. 


SELLING THE SCHOOL BonD ISSUE TO THE COM- 
MUNITY. Better School League, Inc., 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Free 
on request. Two distinct types of school 
advertising are embodied in this publicity 
campaign material. 


ScHooL REPORT OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 
595 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Report for the year 1924. 


NEw CASTLE SCHOOL BULLETIN. Vol. I, No. 2. 
New Castle Board of Education, New 


Castle, Pa. Contains an article by David 
P. Harry, Jr. on arithmetic in local 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY IN THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
Washington Education Association, 707 
Lowman Building, Seattle, Washington. A 
Manual prepared by the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Washington Education As- 
sociation. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD HELPING. The William 
T. Carter Child Helping Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3438 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. The purposes of the Foun- 
dation are herein stated. 


A SystTEM oF UNIFORM CHILD ACCOUNTING. 
Bulletin No. 3. Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, 809 Prudden Building, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Outline of the system of 
uniform Child Accounting which is de- 
signed to be put into operation in Michi- 
gan in the fall of 1925. 


How To FURNISH THE SMALL HoME. By Mrs. 
Charles Bradley Sanders. Better Homes 
in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 25c. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE Lisprary. Vol. I, 
No. 2. American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1924. 
Annual report of the president and the 
treasurer. 


Loc AND ScrRAPBooK. John Curtiss Co., 1476 
Broadway, New York City. Contains the 
three prize stories of the Cunard Vacation 
Special. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


W. M. Comrort, president of Haverford 
College, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents of Pennsylvania 
at the annual meeting in Harrisburg the last 
week in January. G. L. Omwake, president 
of Ursinus College, was elected secretary- 


treasurer. These two men with Josiah H. 
Penniman, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, compose the executive com- 


mittee. The Legislative Committee is composed 
of John G. Bowman, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, J. H. MacCracken, president 
of Lafayette College and Ethelbert D. War- 
field, Wilson College. 


B. F. A. Lorre, a trustee of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, has given $25,000 for the endowment 
fund of that University. 


RusseELL H. CONWELL, President of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, celebrated his eighty- 
second birthday on February 15, which is 
observed as Founder’s Day at Temple Uni- 
versity. 


SUPERINTENDENT Carl Millward has elimi- 
nated institutes from the Milton schools. Ac- 
cording to the new plan, experts will work 
with the individual teachers in the schools for 
short periods, conferring with the teachers in 
the evenings and meeting with the teachers in 
general conference on Saturdays. 


CoLONEL Henry W. Shoemaker of Altoona 
was elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies at the annual 
meeting at Harrisburg on January 15. George 
P. Donehoo, the retiring president, urged the 
need of keeping the history of Pennsylvania 
and its historic sites alive among the school 
children of the State. 


WARREN NEVIN DruM, Principal of the Lock 
Haven Normal School, has resigned to enter 
business. Mr. Drum will continue his work 
at the Normal School until the vacancy caused 
by his resignation has been filled. 


JosEPH A. HICKEY, professor of philosophy 
at Villanova College, has been appointed Presi- 
dent of Villanova College, succeeding F. A. 
Driscoll. 


J. LYNN BARNARD, Director of Social Studies, 
State Department of Public Instruction, will 
address the Fifth Annual Educational Confer- 
ence which the College of Education, Ohio 
State University will conduct at Columbus, 
April 2-4, 


WaLTeR E. SEVERANCE, Principal Central 
High School, and Margaret C. Little, In- 
structor in Public Speaking, Technical High 
School, are in charge of the Harrisburg try- 
outs for the National Oratorical Contest. 


WILLIAM F. ANDERSON took office on Janu- 
ary 1, as temporary president of Boston Univer- 
sity. He will serve until the election of a 
permanent president. Lemuel H. Murlin, for- 
mer president, is now president of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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PRESIDENT THOMAS of Pennsylvania State 
College in his legislative budget for 1925-27 
asks $3,517,472 for residence instruction, $650,- 
571 for research, $1,519,299 for extension, 
$81,915 for maintenance of the Carnegie Lib- 
rary, $321,756 for general administration, and 
$671,319 for plant maintenance and operation, 
making a total of $6,762,332 for total operating 
costs. In addition, he requests $2,000,000 for 
new buildings, making the grand total $8,- 
762,332. To meet these expenditures, his bud- 
get asks $6,323,220 from the State, including 
$2,000,000 for buildings and $4,323,000 for 
maintenance. The Governor’s budget carries 
a total of $2,268,600 from general fund for 
maintenance, no item for buildings, and a total 
of $3,154,614 from all funds, including Federal 
aid payments, which Doctor Thomas places at 
$886,014. Other items of income estimated by 
Doctor Thomas in his report are $1,100,000 
from students, $340,000 from sales of products 
and $113,100 from miscellaneous sources. 


HENRY WALSER, owner and editor of the 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Press Association at 
the annual February meeting of that organiza- 
tion in Harrisburg. Mr. Walser believes in 
giving the school publicity through the news- 
paper. Every Thursday High School Life is 
published as a section of the Standard-Sen- 
tinel. Joseph D. O’Donnell is reporter of 
school activities for the Standard-Sentinel. 
Mr. O’Donnell’s article “Selling the Schools 
to the Public” appeared in the March, 1924 
number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ELIZABETH BRETT WHITE, dean of women and 
professor of history in Ursinus College, has 
been awarded the Justin Winsor prize offered 
by the American Historical Association for 
the best piece of original research in American 
History. Dr. White’s subject was “Franco- 
American Relations from 1812 to 1914.” 


R. W. BEAMER has recently been appointed 
County Vocational Supervisor of Allegheny 
County, succeeding V. A. Martin, who is now 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction. Mr. Beamer 
was formerly Director of the Elders Ridge 
Vocational School, Indiana County. Joseph 
Miller has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Beamer at Elders Ridge. 


W. G. MOooREHEAD, supervisor of Health 
Education in the Department of Public In- 
struction, has been elected secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion to succeed H. R. Allen who recently re- 
signed from the Department of Education to 
accept a position in the Philadelphia schools. 


SANDY Lake voters have approved the erec- 
tion of a new school building which will cost 
$14,000. 


THE American Association for Medical 
Progress is the new name of the organization 
formerly known as Friends of Medical Prog- 
ress. Office headquarters are now at 370 Sev- 
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enth Avenue, New York City. Benjamin C. 
‘Gruenberg will have the active management 
of the organization. 


TueE Allentown School Board will establish 
a training school for motor mechanicians as a 
part of the high school vocational system. Nel- 
hon Butz, superintendent of Vocational Edu- 
cation, has planned a single building to be 
erected by the boys of the carpenter shop of 
the high school at an estimated cost of $8,000. 
The Board plans to offer a complete course in 
auto repairing. 


THE new $750,000 David B. Oliver High 
School at Brighton Road and Island Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, opened on February 2. John 
Franklin Bailey, formerly principal of the 
Irwin Avenue Junior High School and the 
Columbus Elementary School, is principal of 
the new building. 


THAT ambitious students may be free from 
certain academic restrictions and thus able to 
do their very best work is the purpose of the 
“Honors” Course which Frank Aydelotte, 
President of Swarthmore College, has intro- 
duced at Swarthmore College. Although the 
plan is now in the experimental stage at 
Swarthmore, Dr. Aydelotte feels that it is 
working out favorably and that it will be per- 
fected by time and experience. 


JULIA SUTHERLAND GROO of Portland, Ore- 
gon was awarded the $15,000 electrical home 
in the nation-wide contest conducted by the 
Lighting Educational Committee. Miss Groo 
is a senior at the Lincoln High School, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


THE two-teacher brick school at Butztown, 
Northampton County was destroyed by fire 
January 14, entailing a loss of over $5,000. 
Sixty pupils were enrolled in the school. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has set a 
high mark for the celebration of its two hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1940. Within the fifteen 
years between now and then a $42,000,000 en- 
dowment fund will be raised by friends and 
alumni of the University. 


PENNSYLVANIA stands second on the roll of 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. California is first with an enrollment 
of 15,213, Pennsylvania is second with 10,423. 
How long will California set the pace for us? 


WEsT Pittston High School, R. J. W. Temp- 
lin, principal, is progressing famously. The 
Comet, the school paper, is a live and inter- 
esting publication. In December the Junior 
High School gave three one-act plays and the 
Junior and Senior High School Orchestras and 
Glee Club gave a concert on February 20 in 
the remodeled high school auditorium. 


MortTIMeR L. SCHIFF, vice president of the 
National Council, a member of the Executive 
Board and Chairman of the International 
Committee on Scouting, gave $25,000 for the 
establishment of a series of national and re- 
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gional training centers for volunteer workers 
and executives of the Boy Scout Movement. 


PENN STATE Players, an undergraduate the- 
atrical organization at Pennsylvania State 
College, has been invited by the New York 
Drama League to be one of the fifteen com- 
peting groups in a contest to be held for a 
week in the spring. 


Cot. L. A. WatTrRES, Ex-Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania, has authorized the announce- 
ment that he will present to the new Chamber 
of Commerce Building in Scranton a concert 
pipe-organ. When completed, the new building 
will have an auditorium that is to be used for 
community purposes. The organ to be placed 
in this room will be one of the largest in this 
country. Its cost will be approximately 
$50,000. 


THE Sharon Hill public school near Phila- 
delphia was destroyed by fire on January 29. 
The building was a two-story stone and stucco 
structure built four years ago. It accommo- 
dated 450 pupils. 


THE Excursion Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Vacation Club has arranged 
two tours for next summer. One party will 
tour Alaska, California and the Canadian 
Rockies for 42 days; another group will tour 
Europe for 62 days. 


LAFAYETTE College opened a course in radio 
instruction in February as a result of the in- 
terest aroused among students through the op- 
eration of the College Station. 


SouTH Renovo completed in January a new 
school building containing four rooms and a 
basement which is to be used as a gymnasium 
and auditorium. The cost of the building is 
$24,500. 


THE corner stone of the Southern Junior 
High School at Reading was laid on January 
10. The approximate cost of building and 
equipment is $938,700. 


READING opened the new Riverside grade 
building at the beginning of the second 
semester of school work. Helen Cleaver is the 
principal of the new building. 


YorK city has only forty adult illiterates, 
according to a recent census. The population 
of the city is 55,000. 


MarcH 5 has been fixed for the debate and 
declamation contests in Mercer County. The 
high schools which will compete are: 

Class A—Mercer vs. Grove City; Greenville 
vs. Sharon; Farrell vs. Sharpsville. 

Class B—Fredonia vs. Transfer; Hadley 
and Sheakleysville vs. Hickory; Jamestown vs. 
Sandy Lake; Stoneboro vs. West Middlesex. 


MIDDLEBURG’S $45,000 high school, occupied 
on January 1, will be dedicated in June. 


DUNCANNON’S new school building was dedi- 
cated on Washington’s birthday. 
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The Difference in Replacing Text 
Books Every Year or Every 
Three or Four Years Is 
of Sufficient Impor- 
tance to the 
Taxpayer 
To Warrant Having Funds Appro- 
priated For the Purchase of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


REPAIRING MATERIALS 


-- SAMPLES FREE -- 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President —:: SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A CENTRAL Pennsylvania Music Supervisors 
Association was organized on January 17. 
Twenty-three members were enrolled and the 
following officers elected: President—Wm. M. 
Harclerode, Harrisburg; Vice-President— 
Beulah Swartzbaugh, Chambersburg; Secre- 
tary—Ella Ryan, Harrisburg; Treasurer— 
Arabel E. Batdorf, Palmyra. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws: 
Elizabeth Hill, Highspire; Lorraine Mussel- 
man and Alfred Kuschwa, Harrisburg. 


THE Dauphin County School Principals’ As- 
sociation is planning a County Field Day to 
be held in May. Sixty events, which include 
athletic contests, declamation, spelling, voca- 
tional and music competitions, are already 
scheduled. Present plans call for 200 awards 
for the different events. 


At Athens, near Towanda, Pa., stands a 
historic old school, built in 1798 on land given 
by the Indians. Here Stephen R. Foster, 
famous for his negro melodies, and David Wil- 
mot, author of the “Wilmot Proviso,” went to 
school. Here also Fred Emerson Brooks, the 
poet, and Senator Joseph Giddings learned the 
three R’s. The old building was partially 
destroyed by fire in 1843 but was duplicated 
when it was rebuilt. For six years it has not 
been used and has fallen into decay. A pro- 
posal to sell it aroused protests on the part 
of those who feel the building should be pre- 
served as a landmark. 


IN appreciation of the growth in membership 
and service of the Wyoming County Historical 
and Geological Society, Abram G. Nesbitt of 
Kingston has offered $50,000 toward a general 
endowment fund, provided the Society raises 
an equal amount. 


AN oil painting of a scene at Long Run, 
near Reading, was recently presented to the 
Pottstown High School by the Delphian Chap- 
ter. The painting is from the brush of Chris- 
topher N. Shearer, an outstanding artist of 
Reading. 


THE Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs 
will hold its 1925 meeting at Wilkes-Barre, 
April 20-23. 
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THE Progressive Education Association, 
which meets in Philadelphia April 23-25, will 
consider three topics: (1) The problem of the 
American College, (2) Individual education 
and the social group and (3) Progressive edu- 
cation and the public schools. The speakers 
include President Hopkins of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Superintendent Carleton W. Washburne, 
Winnetka, Ill.; Lucy L. W. Wilson, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; Armond 
Gerson, Philadelphia; Angelo Patri, New York 
City and Bird T. Baldwin, University of Iowa. 


THE Golden Book is a new venture in the 
magazine world. It is published by the Review 
of Reviews Corporation and edited by Henry 
Wysham Lanier. The contributors are writers 
who have gained the reputation which time 
and worth give to aristocrats of letters such 
as Kipling, Bret Harte, de Maupassant, Tol- 
stoi, Anatole France and Stevenson. 


THE total eclipse of the sun on Saturday, 
January 24, was witnessed by more than 
twenty million persons. Scientists report that 
radio broadcasting was improved during the 
eclipse, that new facts were secured about 
the sun’s corona, and that the positions in 
space of the sun, moon and earth were more 
accurately determined. 


“SELLING the School Bond Issue to the Com- 
munity,” a pamphlet issued by Better Schools 
League, Inc., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., contains the advertising campaign 
conducted at McKeesport last fall for the 
$480,000 school bond issue. The bond issue 
passed by a big majority, although a straw 
vote some time previous to the election showed 
strong opposition. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
George Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee was observed February 18-20. 
Among the speakers who gave addresses were 
P. P. Claxton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Sir Esme Howard, British 
Ambassador to the United States; and Judge 
Alden P. White of Salem, Massachusetts. 


Did you ever think of the origin of that 
word “enthusiasm”? It comes from two Greek 
words which together mean—“a god within”! 











The Trade, Technical and Business 
Texts used by the International 
Correspondence Schools are also used 
by more than three hundred and 
fifty schools and colleges in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 





I. C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 


There are more than 2,500 pam- 
phlets in the series, covering every 
conceivable subject. Nearly three 
million dollars has been spent in the 
preparation of these texts and more 
than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
keeping them up to date. 


Scranton, Penna. 
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All music education 
is centered in an understanding of music itself 





Real Music Itself }MELODy wry 
is the vital element Sloyy TING— 


in all these 





The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hithert.: un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music st idy 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


ic) 
es Xp Victor Talking Machine Company 


srs Maggens Voce” Camden, New Jersey 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 

simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 

é blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 

RANA > will be refunded. 

a \ Mia. ie The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 

all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 

Price $32.50 writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
’ convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 

The Little Giant isa modern aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 

So ig ieee 

Geant casey suaeme be oot Address Dept. S 


pel angi pone" sgl JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


























GLICK TRAVEL SERVICE 








Here are some carefully planned trips that we believe will 
be of interest to you: 


A. CALIFORNIA—ALASKA. We start with Chicago, then Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
Canyon, Los Angeles, Yosemite, San Francisco follow in order. Up the coast; with a 
stop at Mt. Rainier. Then Victoria, Vancouver, and the wonderful Inland Passage to 
Skagway. Returning, we pause again in Vancouver, then by rail and auto through 
the Canadian Rockies, with stops at Lake Louise and Banff. Forty-four days of un- 
surpassed scenic attractions. 

B. JASPER—GLACIER—YELLOWSTONE. This tour is for those who wish to 
spend enough time right in the Rockies to get really acquainted with them. West- 
ward through the Canadian Rockies, with five days in Jasper Park. Then along the 
Skeena River to Prince Rupert, by boat to Vancouver and Seattle. Again through 
the mountains to Glacier Park, with four days of wonderful mountain scenery; thence 
to Yellowstone, Denver, Colorado Springs and home. Thirty-five days; longer with 
stop-overs. 

C. EUROPE. London, Rotterdam, Volendam, Antwerp, Paris, Switzerland, the Italian 
Lakes, Venice, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan—space prevents the naming of all the 
places of interest to be visited. Time, of course, in the principal cities to see tha 
museums and historic sites. A tour planned by a director who knows just what 
teachers would most wish to see. 

Also personally conducted student-teacher tours to Europe at minimum rates. 
These, and other tours, have been planned to suit your needs and wishes as to time, 
comfort and cost. May we suggest that you write for detailed information and rates? 


Independent tours planned anywhere 


2216 Land Title Building 
Rittenhouse 5151 Philadelphia Miami, Florida 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


A geographer who teaches peace through re- 
spect, sympathy and understanding (P. 
402, Col. 1) 


“The predecessor of his successor and the suc- 
cessor of his predecessor” (P. 405, Col. 1) 


* + 


* * * 


A transformation in cemeteries of bric-a-brac 
(P. 407, Col. 2) 


* * 


A teacher who believes in “human Burbanking” 
(P. 408, Col. 1) 


A literary league (P. 416, Col. 1) 
Reward for good judgment (P. 419) 
A reader-ridden people (P. 428, Col. 1) 


Pennsylvania takes second place (P. 438, 
Col. 1) 


A Golden Book (P. 440, Col. 2) 





NECROLOGY 

George W. Cable, well known as an inter- 
preter of Southern life and Creole character, 
died at St. Petersburg, Florida, on January 31, 
at the age of eighty-one. He ranks high 
among American writers; his best known 
stories are “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandis- 
simes,” “Dr. Sevier,” “The Cavalier,” ‘“Bon- 
aventure” and “John March, Southerner.” 


Miss Emma A. Lang, for forty years a 
teacher in the Moravian College for Women 
at Bethlehem, died January 13. 


In memory of the Allegheny County Teach- 

ers who died in 1924: 

Olive Clingensmith, Findlay Township 

Helen I. McAdams, Bethel Township 

Mildred M. Hoch 

Minnie E. Stoehr, Penn Township 

Jeannette Wishart, Bellevue 

Agatha Greeley, Avalon 





A HYMN TO MY JOB 


To be said, sung, or shouted every time I 
am in danger of letting routine work claim 
the center of my attention, every time I am 
tempted to shift my personal responsibility 
to be interested in every phase of my pro- 
fession, every time I feel an inferiority com- 
plex coming on: 

FOR THIS the architect planned, the mason 
built and the business manager equipped 
the structure that houses us; for this 
statutes are enacted and taxes are collected; 
for this research bureaus are founded and 
colleges of education do their work; for this 
books are written; for this methods are 
worked out and systems are organized; for 
this officials, administrators and specialists 
exist, that I, this day, may teach this child. 








ee, 
de Mediterranean 
Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd 
A really worth- while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and ‘nspir- 
ation— popular fares. 

Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 







































































































x x x x x 











Horizontal Vertical 
2,8, 4 Procure= gooutandbuy 1 The oldest firm of dictionary 
6 Printer’s measure publishers in the U.S. 
3 An expression of inquiry 


8 Article 6 The greatest American lexi- 
10 Tellurium (symbol) cographer (surname) 
11 A deep, loud cry 7 Not dry 
13 Part of a fishhook 8 —- a an American 
. presiden 
15 A J apanese coin 9 Erbium (symbol) 
17 Possesses mcapte 
bey 10 A characteristic 
18 Exists r 
A thi Lati 12 Article 
19 A thing (Latin) 14 Exclamation 
21 Pronoun 16 Most excellent 
22 To affirm (obs.) 19 Extend 
25 Made of oat grain 20 Guide 
26 A portion of a curved line 23 A wrongful act in civil law 
27 Letter of Greek alphabet 24 A person opposed toanything 
29 What Webster’s New Inter- 26 Gold (symbol) 
national Dictionary is 28 Preposition 


x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spaces 


A correct solution will be supplied 
on application to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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New Goals in Teaching History 


THE NATION'S HISTORY 


By Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha E. Jacobs 


For seventh wad eighth grades and junior high schools 


The numerous study helps in The Nation’s History have taken away 
the drudgery from history teaching. The story in the text, supplement- 
ed by such “extras” as the source material on “Colonial Life” and the 
biographical sketches, ‘s written in a style to make its reading a delight 
to the pupil. With such a text as this, the teacher may set for herself 
a new goal of effective teaching. 


The outlines that precede the chapters place definite goals before the 
pupils who are never left in doubt as to what information they should 
obtain from their reading. The relative importance of topics stands out 
clearly, while the outlines as a whole make plain the continuity of 
cause and effect. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street, New York 2451 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6 Park Street, Boston 

















Albert Teachers’ Agency Symes Building, Denver 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Peyton Building, Spokane 


Fortieth year. Well prepared Teachers for Grade Work, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
College and Normal Instructors and Professors wanted at all times. 
Our clients are the best schools and pay highest salaries. Send for 
booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.” 









































OE 
An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for teachers. Work along lines of edu- 
cation and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. 
No previous experience required. Write for particulars. J. S. PERRY, Dept. B33, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago 

SOME FAMOUS SHIPS IT’S HARD 

Ships are the world’s biggest asset. To apologize 
Fellow-SHIP greets the world with a big To a iis 

handclasp and appreciation. Vn atest never 


Friend-SHIP weathers all storms and carries’ To take advice 
men into the harbor of understanding. To be considerate, 
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FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


“Mentho lalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 




















SPECIAL VACATION TOUR 
JULY 8, 1925 


NATIONAL PARKS THE PACIFIC COAST 
ALASKA, ETC. 

Innumerable side trips, in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, 

the well known travelers who specialize in American Tours. 

Write for Folders. 

THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N. Y. 











CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


J. Russell Smith, author of “Geography and 
the Higher Citizenship,” has been professor 
of economic geography at Columbia University 
since 1919. He assisted with economic investi- 
gation of the Isthmian Canal Commission from 
1899 to 1901. He taught commerce, geography 
and industry in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 
from 1901 to 1919. Mr. Smith has written 
many authoritative articles on geographic sub- 
jects. He is author of Human Geography, a 
grammar school text. During the war he 
served on the War Trade Board as special 
trade expert. 








CALENDAR 


March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

April 2, 3, 4, Fifth Annual Educational Con- 
ference of the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

April 3 and 24, Arbor and Bird Days 

April 23-25, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

April 24, 25, Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

May 1, May Day Child Health Festival 

May 3-9, National Music Week 

May 10, Mother’s Day 

May 18, International Goodwill Day 

June 28-July 4, National Education Association 
Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 

July 8-11, Annual Convention, International 
Kindergarten Union, Los Angeles 

July 20-28, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Aug. 10-12, Pennsylvania Conference of Voca- 
tional Supervisors, State College 

Aug. 11- zi Superintendents’ Week, State Col- 
ege 








Free: 


this travel book! 




















Yellowstone Park 
Your ideal vacation 


We'll be glad to send you this 
illustrated story of your trip! 


Nowhere can vacation dollars 
buy more! 
**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 


MY VACATION TRIP 








Ee Tee rt) 
5 
3 
® 











Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 34 
908 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


a 

H Trips Round Trip Summer 
g Pend in: (Vv) Fare from Chicago 

# (J Yellowstone Park $ 56.50 
§ ()Pacific a ae al 86.00 
* Rainier Park Tacoma . 86.00 
~ (1) Alaska (Skagway) . 176.00 
H Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 59.00 
a 

a 

i 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 





When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit -was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed wt 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals wit 
proven character, without security. 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 


Total cost on $ 48 for four months is $ 4.20 


6é 64 ee sé 5. 60 
é é “eé“ 96 oe eé sé oe 8. 40 
oe ee “eé 1 12 ee “ee oe “ee 9.80 
ee “eé “é 160 é “ce “eé 6é 14.00 
“eé é “eé 208 “sé ee é 6 18. 20 
“~ “300 ** “26.26 
1005 a macy, gre 2 pk yeaa 510 Penn Street .. --READING, PA. 
oom andam Bui ing 431 Lackawanna hoon: uted SCRANTON. PA. 
2700 Qergeny as Avewes Siar eee 31 Public Square ............ WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building ............ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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Fine Art Series of 
Musical Masterworks 


HERE are eight of the most remarkable sets of 
recordings ever offered. To own them is to have in 
complete form many noted symphonies and major 
works in chamber music. That you may have an 
idea of the scope of this collection we present an 
outline of the series below. A complete description 
is found in our beautiful descriptive booklet. It is 
free—send the coupon for it. 


CLA sO 


SYMPHONIES Masterworks 
Masterworks Set No. 1 Set No. 5 

BEETHOVEN—SEVENTH SYM- TSCHAIKOW- 

PHONY SKY — SIXTH 

By Felix Weingartner and London Symphony SYMPHONY (PATHETIQUE) 

Orchestra. By Sir Henry J. Wood and New Queen’s Hall 
In nine parts—five double disc records. Orchestra. 
bay ete with permanent record album— In eight parts—four double dise records. 


Complete with permanent record album— 

Masterworks Set No. 2 beet 

BEETHOVEN—EIGHTH SYM- CHAMBER MUSIC 
PHONY 


Br cise TEE Masterworks Set No. 6 Descriptive 
—“—“—A- ne )=6EET OT ER-OUARTET 10 C booklet 
In seven parts—four double disc records. SHARP, OPUS 131 FREE 
Complete with permanent record albu»i— By Lener String Quartet, of Budapest. 
0. In ten gin double disc Se 
1 of ¢ 7 ° al 
Masterworks Set No. 3 Compose with permanent record album: 
sah A gh ame BA FROM Masterworks Set No. 7 
‘i HAY DN—QUARTET IN D MAJOR, TINE ART saps op 
“oo Orchestra, conducted by Hamilton OPUS 76° No. 5 MUSICAL MAstewonxs 
In ten parts—five double dise records. és By Lener String Quartet, of Budapest. 
Complete with permanent record album— In six parts—three double disc records. 
$8.75. orn with permanent record album— 
Masterworks Set No. 4 a 
Masterworks Set No. 8 
MOZART—SYMPHONY IN E FLAT - 
NO. 39 * _ MOZART—QUARTET IN C MAJOR, - 
By Feliz Weingartner and London Symphony OPUS 465 
Orchestra. By Lener String Quartet, of Budapest. 
In six parts—three double disc records. In eight parts—four double dise records, 
bees with permanent record album— ee with permanent record album— 
25. -00. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS OF CHAMBER MUSIC AND OPERA 





Special offer to schools 4 Educational Dept. PSJ(Mar) 4 
Columbia Phonograph Co. 
* | 1819 Broadway, New York | 
| Please send me the following: | 
Musical Masterworks Brochure (] 
O uU mM ] a | Columbia Educational Records for Children Everywhere 10 | 
| i 
Educational Department S Maltin iiosncciiomenguanlinnuaiee 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO. | aaah | 
1819 Broadway New York citutinionan datitimcinaiedai as aca 
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| Simple Styles Will Be 
Smart This Spring 


It’s to be a season of ‘‘smart simplicity’, says Vogue, the 
leading style magazine. 


The fashionable shoe patterns for day wear this spring 
are very plain. The 


\ antilever 
Shoe — 


styles in pumps and oxfords are 
simple and refined; and they are 
rich in quality and comfort. 








The Cantilever gives the tail- 
ored effect in vogue and it is also 
a sensible shoe for the foot. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 Hamilton New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 KE. 





Street Washington 8t. 
Altoona—S. Bendheim New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. Oil City—Levi & Co. 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s nut St. 
Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 
Coatesville—J. H. Hershey Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long Pottsville—Max Lewin 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co. Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Greensburg—L. Keck Co. Ridgway—H. & F. Larson Co. 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 23 N. 3rd St. Sayre—H. C. Carl 

(2nd floor) Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son Shamokin—B. Hirsch 
Johnstown—E. Zang Sharon—Smith & Co. 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn Washing ton—Margerum&Campbell,28 N.MainSt. 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 
McDonald—M. H. Levison Wilkinsburg—J.G.Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred York—S. Grumbacher & Son, ‘“‘The Bon Ton” 
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Do You Teach the Social Sciences ? 


Here is a real American Atlas to help you 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


By Professor J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago 
Low-priced enough for class use. Indispensable for reference 


Among its 300 maps are these: physical, political, density-of-population, 
rainfall, temperature, products, relief, geological, trade, vegetation, mineral, histori- 
cal, soils, railway, cities-and-their-environs, and commerce maps. 


The world is covered, but 
America is Featured 


This isthe first time this wealth of material has been offered in a low-priced 
American Atlas. It permits bringing before the student’s eyes in accurately 
drawn, beautifully colored authentic maps a wealth of geographic, historic, eco- 
nomic, and social material. Write for circular. 


RAND MCNALLY COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
(Dept. C-97) 























Everyday Arithmetics 


HOYT-PEET 
Three Book Series Six Book Series 
Arithmetic cannot be taught merely by a mass of problems. The au- 
thors of Everyday Arithmetics develop each principle step by step, e. g. 
the five steps in teaching long division; then follow up by frequent 
speed and accuracy, progress score and test and drill material. 


CHECK THIS SERIES BY 


Corrective Arithmetic 
OSBURNE 


This book, edited by Dr. Buckingham, Editor of The Journal of 
Educational Research, is an analysis of the teaching of the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
16 E. 40th St. : NEW YORK 
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What one Weedon Representative says: 
“IT want you to know how well I like 
the work, and that I’m enjoying every 
minute of it. Ours is a real group, with 
a wonderful manager and trainer, who 
do much toward making the work profit- 
able and pleasant.’—Velma K. Beery, 
Massillon, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 











29 Teachers are 





Pleasant 


Moh Co-workers Handsome Summer 


Dee to better business conditions in general, The S. L. Weedon 
Company recently offered to 38 teachers that many special 
opportunities in very agreeable and highly remunerative work for 
the coming summer. So far we have placed 9 teachers in these ex- 
cellent positions. Somewhere we are going to find the particular 
people that exactly fit the remaining 29 opportunities. 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 
We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and 
utmost refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. 
Each one of the 29 will be appointed an exclusive representative, 
and will be given an exceptional proposition bound to produce a 
good income. In past summers some of our special representatives 
have averaged $1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a great 
many $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or 
better for those who qualify for positions in our permanent organ- 
ization. 

Every Advantage to Those Chosen 
Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from the day they 
start to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful Weedon train- 
ing and constant help, will start those accepted on an exceptional business career 
along school lines. Agreeable associates, of course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 
Kach of these positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. This feature, al- 
though secondary, should carry weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry we 
will send you a “High Way to Success,” descriptive of the kind of work, the 
position, and the Company; and a personal letter, telling you whether or not you 
can fit into one of these openings. Remember, we have been in business over 20 
years, and will place those accepted in positions that not only offer a chance ta 
exchange a summer of leisure for one of income and travel but which also may 
lead to a permanent connection. Please state your age, education and qualifications 
in reply. With only 29 positions of this type open, we suggest an immediate in- 
quiry. Address S. IL. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE Dept. 5-C CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Special Opportunity 


Offered 


to Earn 
Income ! 


Celia V. Kenyon, 
Gary, South Da- 
kota, writes: 
“Your Mrs. Chap- 
man is always our 


ready _ assistant . 


and loving friend. 
Mr, Threnhauser 
is an excellent 
manager. These 
two have made my 
time well-spent. 
Our group has 
had many happy 
times that will al- 
ways be an inspira- 
tion for us to 
achieve greater 
things.” 

















ae * TEACHERS 


AGENCY 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
= Li BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 
— 211 N. Calvert St. We place 


5024 Jenkins Arcade 
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PITTSBURGH,PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
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Are You Getting Tangible, Measurable Results 
in Business English? 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is more difficult to get tangible, 
measurable results in the English classes than in any others. First, it is difficult 
to determine just what are the essentials for an efficient Business English course. 
Second, it is far from easy to get those essentials so firmly fixed that students 
will never forget them. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE 


(Revised 1924 Edition) 
By Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 


has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. The unessential and purely technical have been 
left out, but every point necessary for a stenographer or office worker to know has been dealt with 
simply, directly, forcefully, and above all—interestingly. Students remember what has interested them. | 
Each jJesson is fcllowed by exercises that require a thorough comprehension of the principles 
explained, demand genuine mental effort, and develop constructive ability. 
The lessons are arrunge:i on the unit plan—each complete in itself—making it possible for students 
to enter ‘the class at any time. 


A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 


The use of printed exercise forms, with space left. for the insertion of the correct word by the 
student, brings the work to the teacher in uniform, easily corrected form, and time formerly spent 
in writing out whole sentences may be employed to better advantage by students, 


Text complete with brief exercises at the end of each lesson........ $1.00 
SERNA CNS TOD TRIN o: 5665. 5: 5('5,5.0"0.5:¢ ouia pcs Bele Bente Wl S18 6-5 Sekar n ores -40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 























A DRAMATIZED LESSON ON TOOTH BUILDING 
and the relation of teeth and nutrition 


This story uses 7 children representing foods that build strong teeth. It can be given without rehearsals. 
/rite for chart and explanatory pamphlet. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 


1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














= 





Great Opportunities 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


for Advancement PHILADELPHIA, PA.,_ 1530 Chestnut St. 
: ; . A. Gen. M@r. 
A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the PITTSBURGH, PERANGHES 
most modern, surestand business- wages Pe nO alc aa 
like way for the progressive teach- Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
er to secure the advancement he elen Houghton, Sec'y. 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
or she deserves. Ruby 'M. Tuthill, Mgr. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 1401 Nat'l City Bank Bidg.. 
No Enrollment Fee e Fishback, Sec’y. 


No Charge to Employers Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, M¢gr. 


Our connection with Pennsylvania tions. 














TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 


No cha to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 





school work covering forty years en- 











ables us to give high class service to 


both teachers and school officials. MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY STILL AVAILABLE 


In Penna., N. J., Del., and Md. 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager Write for enrollment blank and particulars of our service 


. Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street . PHILADELPHIA 
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Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
ee added to cold water is 
delig 


tfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant.. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggisés 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. 1. 

















Every Teacher Should Have This 


COFFEE SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


: I ‘1s Coffee Exhibit was designed especially 

for school use. It is especially appro- 
priate for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades.in connection 
with the study of Commercial Geography, and for Do- 
mestic Science work in higher grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the exhibit as follows: 


i—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blossoms and 
Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—*‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 

{i—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing Areas 
(sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Research 
Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educational purposes 
and is sold at cost. It will be sent, postpaid, anywhere 
in the United States upon receipt of thirty cents in 
stamps, money order or coin. 








Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee, 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing thirty cents. Please send me the Coffee 


I 

I 

l 

j School Exhibit. 
, ' 

| 























Let This Mark (j \) Be Your Guide 
to Good School Desks 





(y= reputation for fine school seating has 
penetrated to practically every county of 
every state in the Union. To use this reputation 
as your guide to enduring satisfaction in school 
desks is good buying judgment. 

Immediate Delivery 


51 branch offices and distribut- 
ing organizations throughout the - 
country have stocks on hand now 
in anticipation of your emer- 
gency requirements. 


Fifteen Models 


Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
icturesand describes fifteen models 
or classroom and auditorium, thus 
insuring the right desk for every 
school need. 


Awmerican Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Distributors 
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Ideal For History Teaching 








Rexford and Carson’s 


The Constitution of Our Country 


By Frank A. RExForD, Supervising Civics in the High Schools of 
the City of New York, and Ciara L. Carson, Chairman of the 
Civics Department of Wadleigh High School. 206 pages. Price, 
76 cents. 


HIS book presents a brief history and explanation of the Con- 
T stitution in simple, everyday language. It makes clear the 
principles of the Constitution, the activities under it, the duties 

it implies, and the rights it assures. 

Although small and compact, this volume is very comprehensive. 
Here are also taken up an account of Congress and its powers; the ex- 
ecutive, how he is chosen and what he is responsible for; the work of 
the judiciary; the relation of states to each other and to the nation; 
how amendments are added; and how the aims of the Constitution 
may be fulfilled. Greater interest and value are given the book by 
the addition of pertinent illustrations, stimulating questions, and a 
system of cross reference between the running account and the text 
of the Constitution. 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 
For Higher Grades 
624 Pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


N THIS vivid, stimulating account, the author re-creates the his- 
tory of our country so that it actually lives again in the mind of 
the pupil. The book is filled with a wealth of interesting con- 

crete incidents presented in a simple, vigorous, straight-forward man- 
ner from a modern point of view. It emphasizes especially the life, 
progress and industries of the people. It is the first school history 
to give adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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